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THE MYTH-RITUAL THEORY 


By WriiuraM Bascom 


HE theory that various forms of folklore and literature are ultimately derived 

from ritual has been expounded at considerable length by an active group of 

scholars,’ but has received very little attention from American folklorists. 
Some of our colleagues in related fields have assumed that the ritual theory has been 
accepted, apparently without demurrer, and it comes as something of a surprise to 
learn that this is not the case. If not, why have American folklorists not criticized or 
queried it, or challenged the vigorous campaign of such men as Lord Raglan and 
Stanley Edgar Hyman? It is only in the recent Myth issue of the JAF, to which both 
Raglan and Hyman contributed, that Stith Thompson has injected a few carefully 
chosen reservations. I propose to undertake an analysis of the ritual theory as presented 
in Raglan’s The Hero, the broadest in scope and of most interest to folklorists of the 
many relevant publications. 


HistToriciTy 


Raglan’s argument is in large part that myths and tales must have their origin in 
ritual because they do not have them either in actual history or in folk imagination. 
Almost half of The Hero is devoted to an attack on scholars who assume myths and 
legends to be based on history and use them to supplement or interpret the available 
written documents. He disposes of the historicity of traditional family pedigrees, 
local traditions, Robin Hood, the Norse Sagas, King Arthur, Hengist and Horsa, 
Cuchulainn, the tale of Troy, and traditions of other lands. Much of this argument 
is based on demonstrating historical inaccuracies in verbal traditions. With this 
there can be no quarrel except as to the question of degree, which Raglan carries to 
the ultimate extreme. “Tradition never preserves historical facts.” “There are no valid 
grounds for believing in the historicity of tradition.” “As we must continue to point 
out, there is no good reason to believe that a myth or any other traditional narrative 
has ever embodied an historic fact.”? 

A major weakness in this argument is that the mass of evidence of historical in- 
aecuracies in folklore, which could easily be extended, does not disprove the possi- 
bility of historical origins. If some myths and tales can have their origins in human 
social situations or other historical events, however inaccurately they may be reported, 
it is not necessary to look for their origins in ritual any more than in natural phe- 
nomena. The fact that verbal tradition is not an accurate historical account does not 
mean that it cannot have its basis in historical event. Raglan, however, says “If one 
traditional tale, told as a tale of fact, is completely devoid of fact, then the belief that 
such stories must have a historical basis is clearly ill-founded” (p. 44). Even the fact 
that one tale is completely contradicted by historical records does not prove that it, or 
any other tale, has no basis in historical events. Having been called a “neo-euhemerist” 
by Hyman on an earlier occasion,® I should state clearly that I do not maintain either 
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that all tales have a historical basis or that any of them are completely accurate. But I 
do believe that some tales can have their origins in human social situations or other 
historical events, and that some historical facts are transmitted in verbal tradition. 

Raglan maintains that peasants and non-literate peoples have no concept of history 
as such, and no interest in it. “History ... is the recital in chronological sequence of 
events which are known to have occurred. Without precise chronology there can be 
no history, since the essence of history is the relation of events in their correct se- 
quence” (p. 2). And without writing there can be no chronology (p. 4). “Since his- 
tory depends upon written chronology, and the savage has no written chronology, the 
savage can have no history. And since interest in the past is induced solely by books, 
the savage can take no interest in the past; the events of the past are, in fact, com- 
pletely lost” (p. 6). 

Polynesian genealogies and traditions of exploration at once come to mind, as well 
as American Indian traditions of migration, African accounts of wars and succession 
of kings, and other legends. “Most illiterate communities have, of course, traditional 
stories, and these stories may seem to be memories of historical events. They tell of 
the journeys and victories of heroes, and with some rationalization and rearrange- 
ment these journeys and victories can be made to represent historical migrations and 
conquests. These stories, however, are really myths” (p. 8). Raglan quotes Alfred 
Nutt, who asked in 1891 and again in 1901, “Is there such a thing as historic myth at 
all? Do men commemorate tribal wanderings, settlements, conquests, subjugations, 
acquisitions of new forms of culture, or any other incidents in the collective life of a 
people in the form of stories about individual men and women? I do not deny the 
possibility of their so doing; all I ask for is evidence of the fact.”* Raglan comments, 
“T cannot learn that anyone ever gave Mr. Nutt the evidence for which he asked, no 
doubt for the very good reason that there is no such evidence” (p. 121). 

Van Gennep stated that the French peasantry had completely forgotten the facts 
of Napoleon’s career within fifty years of his death (p. 8), and believed than an inci- 
dent which is not recorded in writing cannot be remembered more than 200 years. 
Raglan believes this is too long. “After much consideration I have fixed on the term 
of one hundred and fifty years as the maximum. I have arrived at this figure, which 
is of course approximate, in various ways. A careful study of what is known of my 
grandparents and great-grandparents has convinced me that any fact about a person 
which is not placed on record within a hundred years of his death is lost. Giving a 
person about fifty years of active life, we get a hundred and fifty years as the limit. 
Among ourselves the names of the dead are recorded in various ways, but I believe 
that among the illiterate, anyone who has been dead a hundred years is completely 
forgotten. Again I have known cases in which old men have succeeded in impressing 
incidents of their own lives upon children in such a way that the children remember 
them; but they cannot impress in this way incidents which have not made an im- 
pression upon themselves. Matter that is not part of the group tradition thus dies out 
in the second generation” (p. 12). 

This of course does not prove that children upon whom the incidents of their 
fathers’ lives have been impressed may not in turn impress these incidents on their 
own children. One may therefore ask what about matter which thus becomes a part 
of the verbal tradition and does not die out in the second, or third, or fourth genera- 
tion? Raglan’s position is clear: it does not exist. “The fact is that all history, except 
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in so far as it has been recorded, or as it can be recovered by archaeologists, is com- 
pletely lost” (p. 36). “Such evidence as I have been able to collect, then, shows firstly 
that the alleged historical facts embodied in local tradition are not facts at all, and 
secondly, that the real facts of history are never preserved by local tradition” (p. 37 

Most anthropologists who have attempted an ethnohistorical reconstruction of the 
past would probably agree that while an informant’s accounts of events which hap- 
pened during his lifetime can be accepted with the usual cautions, those going back 
farther than this are questionable but can often be verified by historical documents, 
and those beyond a century or two are highly suspect and often impossible to verify 
because of the absence of written documents. The question, however, is whether 
actual events beyond this point in time can be preserved in verbal traditions. 

This is the crux of Raglan’s anti-historical argument. He maintains that historical 
events cannot be remembered longer than 150 years, and that unless they are pre- 
served longer than this they are not truly traditional. It is to the lore that is traditional 
in this sense that Raglan imputes a ritual origin. It is no problem to find legendary 
accounts of wars, migrations, and other historically verifiable events, but most of these 
are relatively recent. By implication Raglan admits that these forms, to which I refer 
as legends, and which constitute a sizeable portion of the folklore of many societies, 
have a historical basis. But the real answer to the question he raises must be sought 
in any historical event, whether perpetuated in verbal tradition or elaborated into 
myth, legend, or folktale, which has survived more than 150 years. 

An answer is to be found in a recent dissertation by Charles Edward Fuller, “An 
Ethnohistoric Study of Continuity and Change in Gwambe Culture” (Northwestern 
University, 1955), based on a comparison of the early historical records with the con- 
temporary culture of the Gwambe of Mozambique. The Gwambe, who call their 
present home Wutonga, claim “that their ancestors came to Wutonga from the 
Karanga country prior to or during the reign of Gamba, their early chief” (Fuller, 
p. 12). Recording the experience of the survivors of the shipwreck of the Sao Thome 
in 1589, Diago do Couto wrote “They went to the city of this King Gamba, who 
would be a league and a half from the river. He, knowing of their coming already, 
gave orders to receive them well, and to entertain them. The king and his children 
were Christians baptized by the Padre Goncalo da Silveira, of the Company of Jesuits, 
who in the year 1560-1561, travelled in these parts among the Barbarians, preaching 
the law of the Holy Gospel” (Fuller, p. 19). King Gamba’s son was baptized in the 
port of Mozambique in 1559, and arranged for Fr. Goncalo da Silveira and his com- 
panion, Fr. Andre Fernandes, to visit Gwambe country, where they spent almost two 
years as guests of chief Gamba. In their letters they reported that the people of 
Gwambe were Makaranga from the highlands of the interior (Fuller, p. 16). “The 
wording of the account suggests that the chief Gamba, their host, had been the actual 
leader of the group which left Karanga, his father having been defeated by a stronger 
Karanga chief” (Fuller, p. 17). Because of a classificatory system of kinship terms, a 
person other than Gamba’s biological father may be referred to, but written records 
document the fact that Gamba was actually the chief of the Gwambe 400 years ago, 
and that the tradition of Karanga origin has persisted for four centuries. 

The Gwambe also occasionally tell legends about early European contacts, prob- 
ably derived from the Tembe, Maputo, Inyaka, or other coastal neighbors. One re- 
ports a disagreement among the chiefs of the Delagoa Bay area as to whether Euro- 
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peans should be refused permission to pass through their territories, since they were so 
dirty, disease ridden, and destructive. Another legend—according to a personal com- 
munication from Fuller—tells of the killing and prompt burial of white cannibals in 
the region south of Delagoa Bay. Both of these legends find confirmation in Portu- 
guese records referring to historical events 400 years ago. “When the galleon, S. Joao 
was wrecked on May 25, 1553, off the Natal coast, over 500 persons, half slaves and 
half Europeans were saved. Their mistreatment of African benefactors on the coastal 
route north caused trouble which brought death to many. . . . Elsewhere, news of can- 
nibalism, which occurred when Portuguese sailors sought relief from starvation, 
shocked natives, who killed the offenders who had eaten their fellow tribesmen. 
Word of this travelled over long distances, and persisted over many years, as other 
shipwrecked travellers learned later. ... When, in 1554, the survivors of the Sao Bento 
travelled the same coast they found Africans remembering the ill treatment meted 
out to them earlier .. .” (Fuller, p. 17). Legendary accounts of mistreatments or hard 
bargains driven by Europeans might have originated in later periods. But it is most 
unlikely that the coastal chiefs would have continued for 250 years to debate whether 
or not to allow Europeans passage through their territories, after having established a 
precedent in the 1550’s, or that they could have been able to persist in killing Euro- 
peans on the grounds of intra-tribal cannibalism, even if later European survivors 
had practiced it. These two historical events, which have been elaborated into legends, 
have clearly, according to the available evidence, persisted in the verbal traditions of 
the peoples near Delagoa Bay for far more than two centuries. 


IMAGINATION 


The second part of Raglan’s argument denies that folklore arises from imagina- 
tion or creative fantasy. Raglan begins by disposing of the nature allegorical school, 
and then rejects the idea that myths are an attempt to explain nature and the world 
about him, citing Malinowski’s criticism of the latter position (pp. 126-128). He then 
attacks the idea that the folktale or Marchen is a type of fiction and the product of 
creative imagination, offering four arguments (p. 133) against it. 

First, “No popular story-teller has ever been known to invent anything.” In sup- 
port of this he cites several examples, such as the Eskimo, which show that the nar- 
rator is expected to recite a tale “as nearly as possible in the words of the original 
version” (p. 134). There are, however, societies such as Zuni, where this is clearly not 
the case. Originality and improvisation operate within certain limits, to be sure, but 
it cannot be maintained that creativity is lacking in all societies. Raglan continues 
“in illiterate communities the people as a whole not merely do not invent stories, but 
they do not even tell stories. The telling of stories may only be done by recognized 
story tellers, and . . . among many tribes they may tell only the particular stories 
which they have a recognized right to tell” (pp. 134-135). Granted that invention is 
an individual, not a group act, does this show that it cannot occur? Even if this 
statement were true for all societies, which it is not, it has no bearing on the proposi- 
tion it is purported to support. 

Second, “Not only are the incidents in folk-tales the same all over the world, but 
in areas of the same language they are commonly narrated in the same actual words.” 
Raglan shows that “the fairy-tales of England and France contain not merely the 
same incidents, but the same or equivalent names” (p. 135) as in Bluebeard and 
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Barbe-bleu, and Little Red Riding Hood and Le Petit Chaperon Rouge. “We must 
conclude,” he says “that one set of tales is a translation” (p. 135), implying that all of 
the tales of either France or England were borrowed from the other country. “The 
above seems enough to show that the fairy-tales of one country are not of popular 
origin, and this being so, we have no reason to assume that the fairy-tales of another 
country are of popular origin” (p. 135). Here, I confess, I am again unable to follow 
his reasoning. If some, or even all, English tales are borrowed from France, this is no 
demonstration that some, or even all of them, were not originated in France. Yet he 
continues, “If we find reason to believe that a folk-story has been borrowed, even 
from the next village, its popular origin becomes suspect, since if one community bor- 
rows instead of inventing, another may well do the same, and if one item of what 
passes as folk-lore is borrowed, it is at least possible that all is borrowed” (p. 136). 

Diffusion is of course a most important process, but every element in culture, and 
every plot and incident in folklore, must have been invented at least once, by some 
individual somewhere. To show that a plot or motif has spread by diffusion even as 
widely as the Magic Flight does not by any means establish that it could not have had 
a secular origin or have been the product of some individual's imagination. 

Third, “Folk-tales deal as a rule with subjects of which the folk can have no 
knowledge.” They deal, he says, with supernatural beings, kings and queens, princes 
and princesses; their scenes are laid in palaces and castles, not in the farmyard or the 
harvest field. If folktales were really composed by the folk, he maintains, they would 
deal with everyday subjects such as courtship and marriage, seed-time and harvest, or 
hunting and fishing, with which the folk are familiar, rather than heroic feats of arms 
and succession to kingdoms. “Even when the characters are supposed to be peasants, 
the situations and incidents are quite unreal” (p. 138), as in the story of Red Riding 
Hood. Two possible explanations of this can be put forward, neither of which involve 
ritual origins. One is that these European folktales originated in the palaces and 
castles, and eventually seeped down to the peasants. The other is that the peasants 
found the same gratification in tales of royalty that Americans find in movies about 
romance and success. Gossip about the affairs of the castle was probably as interesting 
as the latest romances and scandals of Hollywood or royalty are to Americans today. 
There is nothing surprising in the fact that people find enjoyment in talking about 
things that they will never have or about events that will never happen to them. 

Raglan continues, “It seems to be supposed, though I have nowhere seen this 
clearly stated, that the peasant and the savage, although they are great hands at mak- 
ing up stories, are nevertheless incapable of making up the simplest story of the 
doings of ordinary human beings, and are therefore obliged to have recourse to ogres, 
fairies, talking animals, and people endowed with supernatural powers, to which con- 
ceptions they are led by some mysterious but universal force. It has been suggested 
that this force operates by means of dreams and hallucinations, but those who make 
this suggestion fail to realize that dreams and hallucinations cannot put new ideas 
into the mind” (p. 139). What Raglan seems clearly to be stating is that although 
they are great hands at making up ritual, the peasant and the savage are nevertheless 
incapable of making up even the simplest folktale. As Stith Thompson has said, 
“None of these writers tells us how the ritual itself evolved and how the inventive 
process which moved from ritual into a story about the gods and heroes is any 
easier than any other form of invention.”® Nor does Raglan tell us why it requires 
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greater genius to invent myths or folktales than the complex rituals from which they 
are claimed to be derived. 

It is worth noting, also, that this argument is based on European folklore exclu- 
sively. The fact that kings and castles are not found in North American Indian folk- 
lore is not surprising, but is most pertinent here. Moreover, although they involve a 
variety of wondrous events, one also finds descriptions of hunting, grinding meal, 
courtship and desertion, and other ordinary human activities. In fact, in most bodies 
of living folklore one can find enough descriptions of technology, economics, social 
and political organization, as well as religion and ritual, to extract a description of the 
daily life, as Boas did using Tsimshian myths. 

Fourth, “The exercise of the imagination consists not in creating something out 
of nothing, but in the transmutation of matter already present in the mind.” The 
argument presented here is that the teller of a folktale, like the architect who designs 
a house and the literary poet or author, largely reworks familiar materials. I agree 
with this, but not with Raglan’s conclusions that genius and true originality are re- 
stricted to the literates, and that it is absurd to suppose the unlettered rustic capable of 
composing the story of Cinderella. “Every literary community has certain types of 
story outside which none but exceptional geniuses can venture. As for the folk, they 
may make minor alterations, mostly for the worse, in existing poems, stories, or plays, 
but they never compose them for themselves” (p. 143). If the aborigines of the 
Americas could invent the igloo, snowshoe, toboggan, smoking, cire perdue casting, 
the zero concept, and so forth, could they not also have composed a folktale? 

Summarizing the argument thus far, Raglan states “The position which we have 
now reached is that the folk-tale is never of popular origin, but is merely one form of 
the traditional narrative; that the traditional narrative has no basis either in history or 
in philosophical speculation, but is derived from the myth; and that the myth is a 
narrative connected with a rite” (p. 144). Nothing is traditional unless it is more than 
150 years old, and a myth by definition is “a narrative connected with a rite.” Raglan 
cites Hooke’s definition of a myth as “the spoken part of a ritual; the story which the 
ritual enacts,” and Jane Harrison, who says “A mythos to the Greek was primarily 
just a thing spoken, uttered by the mouth. Its antithesis or rather correlative is the 
thing done, enacted. ... The primary meaning of myth in religion is just the same as 
in early literature; it is the spoken correlative of the acted rite.”® Like Stith Thomp- 
son, I do not believe that Raglan’s argument is intended to be as circular as it seems, 
when he begins his recent article by saying that a myth is simply a narrative associ- 
ated with a rite, and “then proceeds to show that a myth (that is, a narrative asso- 
ciated with a rite) is indeed associated with a rite.”” 

In support of the theory that all traditional narratives are connected with ritual, 
Raglan (p. 144) recapitulates five arguments: “(1) That there is no other satisfactory 
way in which they can be explained... . (2) That these narratives are concerned pri- 
marily and chiefly with supernatural beings, kings, and heroes. (3) That miracles 
play a large part in them. (4) That the same scenes and incidents appear in many 
parts of the world. (5) That many of these scenes and incidents are explicable in 
terms of known rituals.” In my opinion Raglan has failed to demonstrate either that 
myths and tales cannot have their origin in actual events and situations, or that it is 
impossible to ascribe them to creative imagination. It is not necessary, therefore, to 
look to ritual as their only satisfactory explanation. But his evidence for this expla- 
nation remains to be examined. 
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JocasTA AND OeEpIPus 


The ritual with which Raglan and many of the others of this school are primarily 
concerned is that of the early inhabitants of the Nile, Euphrates, and the Indus valleys. 
It is described as a complex ritual, in which they pretended to destroy the old world 
and create a new one, and as the means by which the divine king insured the regular 
flooding of the rivers and general fertility and prosperity. It consisted of a “dramatic 
ritual representing the death and resurrection of the king, who was also the god, 
performed by priests and members of the royal family. It comprised a sacred combat 
in which was enacted the victory of the god over his enemies, a triumphal procession 
in which the neighbouring gods took part, an enthronement, a ceremony by which 
the destinies of the state for the coming year were determined, and a sacred marriage.” 
“Whereas the existing accounts of the ritual of Egypt and Mesopotamia provide only 
for a pretence of killing the king, the traditions of Greece and less civilized countries 
point to a ritual in which the king was actually killed, either annually, at the end of 
some longer term, or when his strength fails.”* An essential and equally potent part 
of this ritual was the recitation of the myth which outlined the ritual itself. 

This ritual is viewed by Raglan not only as the probable origin of the food myths, 
but also as the basis for the Oedipus myth. Oedipus, who kills his father Laius, mar- 
ries his mother Jocasta, and himself becomes king, is the new king who must defeat 
his predecessor either in battle or mock contest, be enthroned, and enter into a sacred 
marriage. Raglan’s theory substitutes regicide, based on ancient ritual, for Freudian 
patricide, based on innate sexual desires. 

Yet there is no criticism of the Freudian interpretation of this myth. In The Hero 
the Oedipus complex is not even mentioned, all of the ammunition being spent on 
the theory of ancient Euhemerus. Earlier, in Jocasta’s Crime (London, 1933), Raglan 
devoted some pages (70-75) to a criticism of the “two different and indeed contra- 
dictory theories of the incest taboo” in Freud’s Totem and Taboo, including a page- 
long discussion of the Oedipus complex. Raglan writes: “There seems to be no doubt 
that this complex occurs among European neurotics, and it may occur to some extent 
among normal Europeans; but even Freud’s own followers have been unable to find 
it among savages, and have been reduced to the necessity of postulating a repressed 
repression in order to account for its apparent absence. . . . Among the classes from 
which Freud drew his data, women often retain their sexual attractiveness until after 
their sons have reached puberty. . .. Among savages, on the other hand, women age 
rapidly, and the result of this, combined with low birth-rate and high infant death- 
rate, is that by the ‘time a boy reaches puberty his mother is normally a withered 
hag.” Aside from the single sentence quoted previously from The Hero about dreams 
and hallucinations, I have found only one other reference to the Freudian interpreta- 
tion of myths; in Jocasta’s Crime (p. 136) Raglan mentions “the psychoanalysts, who 
produce myths from the subconscious much as conjurors produce rabbits from hats.” 

This is worth nothing, not only because Jocasta’s crime and the Oedipus complex 
stem from the same myth, but also because the rest of Raglan’s analysis of myths is 
closely paralleled by Rank’s prior analysis in “The Myth of the Birth of the Hero.”® 
As early as 1908 Rank had arrived at the following pattern, which he interprets in 
Freudian terms: “The hero is the child of most distinguished parents; usually the son 
of a king. His origin is preceded by difficulties, such as continence, or prolonged 
barrenness, or secret intercourse of the parents, due to external prohibition or ob- 
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stacles. During the pregnancy, or antedating the same, there is a prophecy in form of 
a dream or oracle, cautioning against his birth, and usually threatening danger to the 
father, or his representative. As a rule, he is surrendered to the water, in a box. He 
is then saved by animals, or lowly people (shepards) and is suckled by a female 
animal, or by a humble woman. After he has grown up, he finds his distinguished 
parents, in a highly versatile fashion; takes his revenge on his father, on the one 
hand, and is acknowledged on the other, and finally achieves rank and honors” 
(Rank, p. 61). 

In 1936, Raglan (pp. 178-179) compared the Oedipus myth with twenty others, 
abstracting a pattern of twenty-two points, of which the first thirteen are strikingly 
similar to Rank’s analysis. “(1) The hero’s mother is a royal virgin; (2) his father 
is a king, and (3) often a near relative of his mother, but (4) the circumstances of his 
conception are unusual, and (5) he is also reputed to be the son of a god. (6) At 
birth an attempt is made, usually by his father or maternal grandfather, to kill him, 
but (7) he is spirited away, and (8) reared by foster-parents in a far country. (9) We 
are told nothing of his childhood, but (10) on reaching manhood he returns or goes 
to his future kingdom. (11) After a victory over the king and/or a giant, dragon or 
wild beast, (12) he marries a princess, often the daughter of his predecessor, and 
(13) becomes king. 

“(14) For a time he reigns uneventfully, and (15) prescribes laws, but (16) later 
he loses favour with the gods and/or his subjects, and (17) is driven from the throne 
and city, after which (18) he meets with a mysterious death, (19) often at the top of 
a hill. (20) His children, if any, do not succeed him. (21) His body is not buried, but 
nevertheless (22) he has one or more holy sepulchres.” 

Raglan applies this pattern to Oedipus and finds he scores the full twenty-two 
points. Theseus, Romulus, Heracles, Perseus, Jason, Bellerophon, Pelops, Asclepios, 
Dionysos, Apollo, and Zeus, also in classical mythology, are given scores ranging from 
eleven to twenty points. Elijah, Joseph, and Moses from the Old Testament score 
from nine to twenty points. Siegfried, Llew Llawgyffes, Robin Hood, and King 
Arthur from European folklore score from eleven to nineteen points. Nyikang, the 
cult hero of the Shilluk of Africa, scores fourteen and Wata Gunung, a Javanese hero, 
scores eighteen. 

Rank’s analysis, to which Raglan makes no reference, had included six of these 
myths. Rank had considered Oedipus, Romulus, Heracles, Perseus, Paris, Telephos, 
Kyros, Karna, Sargon, Gilgamos, Moses, Jesus, Siegfried, Tristan, and Lohengrin, 
with subsidiary analyses of Ion, Amphion and Zethos, Darab, Kaikhosrav, Zal, Feri- 
dun, Zoroaster, Abraham, Isaac, Judas, St. Gregory, Arthur, Tristram, Wolfdietrich, 
Horn, Wieland, Helias, and Sceaf. Rank interprets these heroes, all of whom come 
from Europe, the Middle East, and India, in terms of the Oedipus complex and the 
exposure of the child in a box, basket, or cave, which symbolizes not a return to the 
womb, but the process of birth (Rank, p. 70). 

These two analyses confirm the pattern, but obviously neither of the two very 
different interpretations. As far as the Freudian interpretation is concerned, the hero 
marries his mother in only four of these forty-eight myths: Oedipus himself, Judas, 
St. Gregory, and Wata Gunung, who marries his mother and his sister. Zeus marries 
his sister, Theseus marries several princesses, St. Gregory is “the child of the incest- 
uous union of royal lovers,” Darab is the child of father-daughter incest, and Heracles’ 
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parents are parallel first cousins, suggesting the violation of taboos, but not the 
Oedipus complex. Rank himself (p. 88) notes that the myths emphasize the hostility 
toward the father or father surrogate, but not the sexual desire for the mother: “The 
mother, and her relation to the hero, appear relegated to the background in the myth 
of the birth of the hero.” 

Yet again, in only four of the forty-eight myths, Oedipus, Judas, Theseus, and 
Romulus, does the hero kill his father or cause his death. This supports neither the 
theory of patricide nor that of regicide. Perseus and Kaikhoarav kill their mother’s 
father, Jason his father’s brother, Heracles his foster father, Romulus his twin brother, 
but Amphion and Zethos kill their mother’s father’s brother’s wife, Helias causes his 
father’s mother to be burned, and Karna is himself killed by his brother. It is difficult 
to interpret all of these as father surrogates. In other cases the hero kills or overcomes 
monsters, performs feats, overcomes death, wins actual or magical victories or, in the 
case of Joseph, wins “a contest in dream-interpretation and weather-forecasting” 
(Raglan, p. 184). The pattern as abstracted by Raglan and Rank seems less compat- 
ible with Oedipal interpretations and ritual origins than with Hollywood's formulae. 
The hero overcomes insurmountable obstacles, marries a princess, and becomes a 
king. But many of the details and incidents would be censored by Hollywood. 

In another very important point the theory of ritual regicide fails to account for 
the hero pattern outlined by Raglan, namely the fact that the hero himself is not slain 
by his successor, but is driven away after losing favor and meets a mysterious death 
on top of a hill. Raglan himself remarks, “We may conclude that deposition and a 
mysterious death is a part of the pattern, but a puzzling feature is that there is noth- 
ing to suggest that the hero suffers a defeat. As he has gained the throne by a victory, 
one would expect him to lose it by a defeat, but this he never does” (pp. 197-198). 
Raglan’s only explanation is that the divine king may have been burned on a pyre 
erected on a hill-top, but he admits that there is nothing to suggest that before being 
burned he is compelled to fight with and be defeated by his successor. Yet if the death 
of the old king is to be found in ritual regicide, so must the death of the new king. 
Point 18 should equal point 11. Raglan himself says earlier, “History is what happens 
once, but things that happen once only are nothing to the ritualist, who is concerned 
only with things that are done again and again” (p. 150). The same criticism, of 
course, applies with equal force to the Freudian interpretation, since the Oedipus 
complex is held to be inherent in every man. 


NyrKanc anp Wata GuNUNG 


I do not propose an alternative theory of origin of Raglan or Rank’s hero pattern. 
Perhaps its origin is in ritual regicide or sexual patricide, and perhaps it is in imagi- 
native fantasy or actual human situations. I do not regard any of these as either 
proven or impossible. It is important to note, however, that all of Rank’s heroes and 
all but two of Raglan’s are derived from the societies of India, the Middle East and 
Europe, whose cultures are historically related. The similarities in these tales could be 
explained by diffusion from a common source, as Raglan suggests, and this might also 
account for Nyikang and Wata Gunung. The Shilluk are not too remote from 
Mohammedan peoples, and perhaps this tale spread to Java along with either Islam 
or Buddhism. But, if similarities are due to diffusion from a single source, is there any 
reason to look for ritual origins to explain them? Documenting the similarities at 
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least proves nothing about their origin in ritual, history, or fantasy, Freudian or other- 
wise. 

In a recent paper, Lessa has discussed Oedipus-type tales in Sumatra, Java, and 
Lombok, and beyond the area of Buddhistic and Islamic influence, on Ulithi, Truk, 
Ponape, Kusaie, the Marshalls, Kapingamarangi, New Guinea, and the Marquesas.*® 
In the Maori creation myth in which Tanemahuta severs his father and mother, Lang 
had found a close parallel to the Cronus myth," and as other analogues had cited the 
Indian myth in which Indra severs Dyaus and Prthivi and the Chinese myth of 
Puang-ku to which Tylor had previously referred.’* Lessa concludes that the Oedipus- 
type story spread by diffusion from the patriarchal Euro-Asiatic societies to Oceanic 
societies in which the Oedipal situation is lacking. Although I have as yet found no 
references to it in Burma, Siam, Indo-China, or Malaya, this is at least a reasonable 
hypothesis. Lessa says that “we find such stories limited to a continuous belt extend- 
ing from Europe to the Near and Middle East and south-eastern Asia, and from there 
into the islands of the Pacific. It seems to be absent from such vast areas as Africa, 
China, central Asia, northeastern Asia, North America, South America, and Aus- 
tralia.” ** 

Rank and other classical Freudians would explain these analogues in terms of 
innate Oedipal drives. Yet if these drives are innate and universal, why are not such 
myths found in all societies? And why are the Oedipus myths of closely related 
cultures more similar than those separated by greater time, space, and cultural 
differences? 

Raglan apparently does not claim that all myths have a common source in a single 
ritual. “It may be urged,” he writes, “that if all myths are derived from the royal 
ritual of the Nile-Indus region, then all myths should be alike. In fact, many myths 
are extremely widespread; this fact has been generally realized, except by exponents 
of the ‘Aryan’ theory, but has been attributed to the alleged similar working of the 
human mind. This theory breaks down, however, when it is realized that however 
widespread certain features of myth and ritual may be, other myths and rites have a 
distribution comparable, let us say, to that of the Moslem religion. Nobody asserts 
that, because we-find in Java and in Nigeria men who marry four wives and pray 
five times a day, the human mind works naturally in the direction of four wives and 
five daily prayers. No belief or practice can be claimed as natural unless it is universal, 
and even the most widespread myths and rites are not that” (p. 150). 

Yet he goes on to say, “The myth varies with the ritual, and both, especially 
among the illiterate, tend to reflect political and economic conditions. A ritual de- 
veloped among a people who both kept cattle and cultivated the soil might spread 
on the one hand to pastoral nomads, and on the other to cultivators who kept no 
cattle. One part of the ritual would then die out, and as it would, of course, not be 
the same part, it might come to be supposed that the two rituals were quite inde- 
pendent. . . . The original, so far as can be judged from the general pattern, was 
based on the existence of a king who was killed and replaced annually. A hundred 
myths describe his death and the installation of his successor” (p. 151). I can only 
conclude that Raglan does not mean to imply that all myths have a single source, and 
that if he did, he has certainly not demonstrated this to be the case. 

In his recent article, Raglan cites Parson’s statement that the Hopi Emergence 
myth is too explanatory of the ceremonial life to be told to rank outsiders.’* Although 
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in the same passage Parsons refers to it as less esoteric than Pueblo chants, this quo- 
tation suggests that it is a narrative of the events enacted in rituals. It is not clear from 
this passage whether the Emergence story, which among the Zuni differs markedly 
from one version to another in the details which are introduced,” is similar in this 
respect to what Parsons (I, 215) calls “the archeological or topographic legends.” 
“Into this legendary frame a considerable number of narratives are embroidered and 
a few songs, for ritual recitation or for edification. Versions vary, for there will be 
stressed or introduced myth bearing upon the ceremony or organization the partic- 
ular narrator is connected with.” In similar accounts, which Benedict (I, xxxii, xxxix) 
refers to as “myths,” the Zuni narrator is free to incorporate details of rituals of which 
he has special knowledge, drawing on his own personal experience. It is clear that the 
relation between these Zuni myths and ritual is secondary. Although these details are 
derived from rituals and are enacted in rituals, the myths are not. The passage cited 
by Raglan does not show that this is not also the case with regard to the Hopi Emer- 
gence myth. 

In support of ritual associations, Raglan might better have quoted from Parson’s 
previous paragraph (I, 215): “As yet only a few ritual recitals or chants have been 
recorded, mostly Zuni. These ritual versions are known only to those in charge of 
them; even when recited semipublicly, like the Shalako and Sayatasha myths, they 
are not attended to by outsiders; they are merely part of the ceremony. In this respect 
these unique Zuni recitals suggest the all-night song myths of the Mohave which con- 
stitute Mohave ceremony or the Athapascan song myths which are also a part of the 
ceremony. In general, however, Pueblo mythology and ceremonial are far more 
separate than are Navaho-Apache song myths and ceremonial.” 

It is not difficult to recognize other myths, even in Raglan’s special sense of nar- 
ratives associated with rituals, in societies outside the stream of Western culture. The 
totemic myths of the Murngin of Australia, as described by Warner, also fulfill in 
detail the definitions of Harrison and Hooke. “A fundamental conceptual scheme 
runs through all the ceremonies; the various dramatic sections portray the myth by 
dance and song. For the Western European, this whole totemic ceremonial behavior 
might be compared to a Wagnerian opera, with the myth as libretto; the motifs, like 
that of the snake swallowing the women, first expressed in a phrase or two, are later 
elaborated; and certain motifs, highly elaborate in some of the ceremonies are only 
hinted at in others. For the reason that here we have ceremonies treated separately 
by the natives which they yet realize fit into a larger whole, the totality may, without 
too much stretching, be compared with the Nibelungen Ring. The fundamental dif- 
ference is that the story is not a myth to them, but a dogma and has the same cere- 
monial significance to the Murngin as the Mass to a believing Catholic.” *® 

These instances, and others which might be cited, are reason enough for anthro- 
pologists to pay more attention to the relation of myth to ritual, and to test cross- 
culturally what the ritual school often puts forth as its own dogma or at least as 
unsupported hypotheses.’* Are what the ritualists define as myths universal in all 
societies? Or to restate the question, are all myths as more commonly defined con- 
nected with ritual? I would doubt that this is the case, but before these questions 
can be answered there must be some further agreement among the ritualists and a 
clearer statement of whether a myth is (1) a narrative which is recited as a part of 
a ritual, (2) a narrative, the events of which are enacted in a ritual, (3) a narrative 
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which is both recited and enacted in a ritual, or (4) a narrative which is only indi- 
rectly and secondarily associated with ritual. 

There is an equal need for anthropologists and folklorists, as a whole, to arrive at 
some agreement as to what they mean by myth, and at least some tentative distinc- 
tions between myth, legend, and folktale. In the American Indian field as a whole it 
is particularly difficult to distinguish between them, as Parsons’ reference to legends 
and Benedict’s reference to myths, for which she also uses the term folktales, indicate. 
Warner, in saying that what he has called myth is “not a myth, but a dogma,” and 
Bidney, in defining myth as something which is untrue, have simply added to the 
confusion. This is no place to present my own system of classification, but in it myths 
are by definition regarded as true in the society in which they are told. They are re- 
garded as fact, rather than fiction, while legends are also, folktales are not. 
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INTRODUCTION TO HOPI CHANTS' 


By C. F. Vorcetin anv Rosert C. Eu ier 


OPI chanting differs from plain talking and from singing (words in songs) 
both in form and selection. Selection, or choice among what features are 
appropriate or possible, is least restricted in plain talking, most restricted in 

songs with words. It is much less restricted in Hopi chanting than in Euro-American 
religious or secular chants (e.g., as in hawking wares). When in a gay mood, well 
fed, and surrounded by permissive friends, a modern Hopi is apt to improvise a chant. 
Thus, at an informal picnic supper shared by a Hopi family and a group of White 
people, everyone was preparing to go home after dark. The father of the Hopi family 
moved to the center of the disbanding group and chanted in Hopi; then he inter- 
preted his chant, saying that he had started the fire and roasted the ears of corn and 
was happy; we had all eaten and were happy; that tomorrow, as soon as the White 
people woke up, they were to come back and clean up the mess. This was not only 
good-natured but somewhat ironical, since the White people present were aware that 
the Hopi speaker was the janitor at the Museum. 

The present paper includes in its scope translations of our chant sample obtained 
from Third and Second Mesa Hopi, together with some explication for each chant. 
This treatment of the style and content of chants is followed by ethnographic data, 
mainly a summary of published references to Hopi chants. It should be emphasized 
that our investigation is introductory, and that at least these special problems are 
subjects for future study: (1) linguistic differences between spoken Hopi, chanted 
Hopi, and words in Hopi songs; (2) overlapping or unique differences in chants and 
village dialects (see Kluckhohn, Voegelin, and Whorf);’ (3) the nature of Hopi 
chanting on First Mesa, which may be affected by Rio Grande pueblo influence 
through the juxtaposition of Hopi-Tewa there, as well as to more general influence of 
eastern pueblo chanting on Hopi chanting, or vice versa; (4) the acculturational prob- 
lem in chanting (non-continuation of chant chiefs; relative emphasis on secular and 
ritual chants; and the like). 

The fact that the ethnographic literature focuses upon the ritual side of Hopi chant- 
ing may possibly show nothing more than that Hopi informants delight not only 
in preparing for ceremonies, but also in talking about their preparations. An an- 
nouncement of a ceremony is part of its “preparation.” A secular chant is more apt 
to be appropriate for a non-prepared or little prepared activity, and hence scarcely 
worth reporting by serious Hopi to serious ethnographers. The fact that the latter 
have, by and large, reported discussions about chants rather than the chants them- 
selves, gives us little control on any possible shifting of emphasis between ritual and 
secular chanting. We here give a sample of both kinds of chants, with emphasis on 
the secular. 


COMPONENTIAL ANALYSIS 


Two methods of textual analysis (often confused) have been innovated in political 
science and in linguistics; neither has been conspicuously applied to anthropological 
materials. 
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The first and best known is practiced not only by Harold Laswell and his associ- 
ates in political science but by news and propaganda analysts, and is often taught in 
sociology departments, all under the name of “content analysis.” This method pro- 
ceeds by counting items of information contained in a text which are relevant to a 
problem, without bothering to count any and every item of information in the text, 
and without accounting for the formal features of the text as an example of linguistic 
structure. Instead, it sets up a selected series of content topics in order‘to determine 
the relative frequency (then equated to emphasis or importance) among the topics 
set up. For example, one such topic might be the administrative head of the Nazi 
political party; then not only the name “Hitler” but also synonyms for that name or 
office—perhaps widely different euphonious terms besides closely equivalent substi- 
tute terms, such as “the leader,” as well as vaguely allusive terms and phrases—are 
counted as equally representative of the topic in question; the sum of the count of one 
topic is then compared to the sum of the count of other topics selected. 

The second and more rigorous method is practiced by Zellig Harris under the 
name of “discourse analysis.” It assumes sophistication in the linguistic structure of 
the text considered before analysis is begun; and it obtains reductionism. 

Linguistic analysis in general achieves some kind of reductionism, just as literary 
explication in general is concerned with the content of texts. What is held in common 
between the two is a concern with components—of selected information, as the topics 
mentioned above, or of total information, as for the categories mentioned below, in 
literary explication; of shorter and longer morphemically accounted-for utterances, in 
linguistic analysis. This componential concern is reflected in two ways in our analysis 
of Hopi chants. 

In the first way, we set up a series of categories or content references after each 
chant, and later add subjective and affective references. Thus, after C.1: 


(a) time of activity 

(b) and (c) masculine and feminine personnel 
(d) activity of personnel 

(e) specification of game 

(f) itinerary of the hunt 

(g) rendezvous following the hunt 


Additional detail is given for each category, either parenthetically or in the para- 
graphs which explicate each particular chant. Thus, details for category (g) merely 
list place names, details for category (f) include directional and geographic terms as 
well as place names, and so on. It might be said that all of these categories, or almost 
all of them, occur in each sample of our various chants announcing the Rabbit Hunt. 
Still, any variable here is apt to be important for interpreting differences between 
villages in announcing the same event. For example, while the (a) to (g) categories 
appear in the sample chants from Bacabi (C.1) and from Shungopovi (Dr1.1), the 
sample from Mishongnovi shows, in addition, category (h), dream complex. 
Altogether, three variables are accounted for in this part of our componential 
analysis: (1) A greater or smaller inventory of categories for each kind of chant, as 
just noted for the Rabbit Hunt chants from Third Mesa (Bacabi), and from Second 
Mesa (Shungopovi and Mishongnovi) ; (2) Differences among details associated with 
any particular category, reflecting individual preferences in selection among the 
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chanters as well as, and more impersonally, the different terrains covered in the 
hunts at the different Mesas; (3) The distribution of the categories in successive 
paragraphs—paragraphs which can be certainly identified in linguistic transcription. 
This final distributional variable may, in turn, serve as the chief criterion for deter- 
mining subtypes among chants. 

Our second concern with components has to do with formally delimited stretches 
of Hopi chanting. One such component is the chant paragraph itself; another is the 
phrase or clause stretch, with its associated particles; another is the morphemic struc- 
ture of the word in its phrase matrix; another has to do with chant allophones of 
phonemes. Some of these components can be more efficiently stated in a Domain 
Dictionary, some in chapters on linguistic structure, than in a final section of a chant 
paper. It is still possible, however, to relate some of these components to the variables 
noted above, as is done in an analysis which accompanies the transcription of the 
chants themselves (from tape recordings), to appear in a forthcoming issue of IJ AL. 


CHANT SAMPLES 


Every paragraph in every chant in our sample can be identified by the peculiar 
long-drawn-out cry which marks the end of chant paragraphs in one of two alterna- 
tive inflections: a long tonal crescendo, with tone rising first and then falling—for 
chants addressed to Hopi listeners; a long intensity crescendo, with tone held at the 
same level but diminishing in intensity—for chants addressed to the supernatural 
chiefs. Each chant is prefixed with the number assigned to our tape recording of the 
particular chant (e.g., D1.3), and each paragraph is numbered for cross reference to 
translation and commentary. 


Cr. ANNOUNCEMENT OF Rassit Hunt (At Bacasr) 


1. Boys and men! Tomorrow again we will go forth to the places where there are 
jack-rabbits, cottontails, and many other meat-tasting animals. 

2. Girls and women here are to wake up early, to make fires early, to cook early; 
then we, having eaten, thereafter go along toward the west, across the place where it 
is rough; there then we will gather together at Twin Peaks. 

3. Then, gathered together there, we start walking to the west, going along 
happily among the rabbit people, wandering among them, pleased with the kill. And 
we arrive there at Pala. From there to the south, going along happily among the 
rabbit people and pleased with the kill as we go along. We arrive at the Stone Seed 
place. From there to the wash in the south, going along among them, happy and 
pleased with the kill. There at Corn Burned place we will have come to our desti- 
nation. 


4. All are very happy. 


The content of Rabbit Hunt chants includes references to: (a) time of activity 
(the next day); (b) masculine personnel (boys, men); (c) feminine personnel (girls, 
women); (d) activity of personnel (hunting, preparation and consumption of food or 
drink); (e) specification of game, or other allusions to food, including rain (jack- 
rabbits, cottontails; more generally, meat-tasting; more allusively, rabbit people) ; 
(f) itinerary (the west, southwest, rough places, Twin peaks, Pala, the south, Stone 
Seed Place, a wash, Corn Burned Place); (g) rendezvous specified (Twin Peaks, 
Corn Burned Place). 
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These references combine in the first three paragraphs as follows: P1—(a+-b+ 
d+e); P2—(c+d+f+g); P3—(d+f+g). P4 is in stylistic error. Certain other 
chant paragraphs often include the one utterance of P4, but chants are said to be 
aberrant when they end with this particular statement. The usual initial and conclud- 
ing paragraphs of chants are not included in this variant. 

Frequencies vary considerably in subjective and affective selection; thus, person- 
nel are said to be just happy (P4), or very happy while in motion (only once in Pr), 
or generally pleased (three times in P3). 

Characteristic of (d), the complex of breakfast includes waking up, or waking up 
others, and making fires as well as cooking. The hunters explicitly eat, but only im- 
plicity hunt. The chanter selects what is to be mentioned and what taken for granted; 
almost everything concerned with the technique of the rabbit hunt is relegated to the 
latter. 


D1.1 ANNOUNCEMENT OF RAsBit Hunt (at SHUNGOPOVI) 


1. Yo! Hoho! Over there and over here, pay attention to me. 

2. I tell you: 

3. Tomorrow again we expect to be walking around [looking] for jack-rabbits, 
cottontails, and so on; anything and everything that has the taste of meat. 

4. Tomorrow, right here, when the sun awakens us, these women and girls have 
started an early fire and cooked; then, after eating in haste, we will start off along the 
path toward the south. 

5. Then having gone along the path straight ahead in that direction, and after 
a drink at the spring, we will go forward from there toward Tuhé, southward along 
the path. 

6. Then from Tuhé, since we continue in the south road, we expect to get together 
at Hunting Hill. 

7. Then, with all of us gathered together there, and encouraging one another, we 
will be happy among [the Rabbit People], as we circle about them, there in the south. 

8. Straight ahead in the south, going along happily among the Rabbit People, ar- 
riving there at Greasewood Point, and from there going east where the wash is, we 
will turn back. 

9. Going along happily among them, we arrive there at Mopchitqa where we will 
turn back north. 

10. Thus he told it here, and therefore I tell you. 
11. So this ts it. 

Content references in this variant of the Rabbit Hunt chant are in general like 
those for the variant above (C.1), but with different combinations in seven of the 
eleven paragraphs: P3z—(a+d+e); P4—(a+d+f); P5—(f); P6é—(f+g); P7— 
(d+f+g); P8—(d+f); Po—(f). Time of activity (a) is given first in P3 and re- 
peated in P4. Feminine activity is again restricted to the preparation of food (d in 
P4). Masculine activity includes the consumption of food (d in P4) and of spring 
water (d in P5); and alludes to the hunt rather than giving any specific details about 
hunting (d in P3, 7, 8). Of all content references, (f) itinerary (south, path south, 
spring, path to Tuhé, Greasewood Point, east, a wash, Mopchitga, north) is specified 
in more paragraphs than any other class of reference: in P4 to Pg inclusive; and itin- 
erary constitutes the sole reference topic in P5 and Pg. Only one rendezvous is speci- 
fied, Hunting Hill (g in P6 and, by anaphoric substitute, in P7). 
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Stylistically, this variant of the Rabbit Hunt chant is top-heavy, beginning with a 
double paragraph introduction. Thus, attention-attracting, empty syllables, exclama- 
tions, and an explicit call for attention (P1) are followed by the usual introductory 
statement (P2). The double paragraph conclusion, on the other hand, is not unusual; 
the chanter alludes to the instructions which he has received from the leader of the 
Rabbit Hunt (P10), and then concludes (P11). 

Subjective-affective references are to the urgency of getting started (the need to 
eat in haste, P4); the satisfaction of mutual encouragement (P7); and being happy 
(P7 to Po inclusive). 


D1.3 ANNOUNCEMENT OF Rassit Hunt (at MisHoNcNov!) 


1. Yo! Hoho! All you boys and men, pay attention to me! 

2. I will tell you: 

3. Tomorrow, we again will walk where there are jack-rabbits and cottontails 
and every other kind of meat-tasting animals. 

4. So tomorrow, women and girls wake us up early by building fires and cook- 
ing. Then we, having eaten hurriedly, will start off the mesa to the south on the path. 

5. There straight ahead along the path in the direction to Grape Place we will 
go eastward on the path. 

6. From there, going straight ahead, going along the path, arriving at Lomevavi 
Springs, getting a drink we will then go along the south path from there. 

7. Straight ahead from this place going southward to Claw Hill, we will gather 
there. 

8. When everybody, all of us, are gathered there, very gladly greeting one an- 
other, milling around in the south, we will have a good time among ourselves. 

9. From there we go southward among them, proceeding happily, till we arrive 
between the washes and then from there we will go east. 

10. From there, going along happily among them, arriving at Pakoy Hill, we will 
go back north. 

11. From there we go happily among them, arriving at the windmill and drinking 
there; we will then go back westward. 

12. From there we go along happily to Wakat where we will arrive at our desti- 
nation. 

13. There, all of us, happily gather again in our houses. 

14. Well, the women come toward us and are in turn happy, and therefore we are 
happy. So all you around here stay awake for short while and wish for good in your 
dreams. 

15. Having been notified, I therefore tell you. 

16. So this is it. 

The combination of content references in this variant is more or less like those in 
the preceding; and these two variants are identical in double paragraph introduction 
(Pr and P2) and conclusion (P15 and P16). For the intervening paragraphs: P3— 
(a+d+e); P4—(a+d-+f); P5—(f); P6—(d+f); P7—(f+g); P8—(f+g); Po— 
(f); Pro—(f); Prr—(d+-f); Pr2—(g); P13—(g); P1g4—(d+h). The hunters drink 
twice (d in P6 and P11). The women are concerned not only with food (P4) but 
with welcoming the returning hunters (P14). Detailed emphasis is given to (f) itin- 
erary (path to Grape Place, east, Lomevavi Springs, south path, south, Claw Hill, 
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between washes, east, Pakoy Hill, north, windmill, west, Wakat) in P4 and P11, in- 
clusive; and to (g), rendezvous (Claw Hill, Wakat) in P7, 8, 12, and 13. 

More subjective-affective references appear in this variant than in the preceding 
versions: the hurry in eating (P4), mutual greetings (P8), having a good time (P8 
and 13), being happy while in motion (P9 and 12), while rendezvousing (P8), and in 
reciprocating the happiness of welcoming women (P14). A new content category 
now appears: (h) dream complex (from staying awake to wish to dream). 


Ds5.1 ANNOUNCEMENT OF Rassit Hunt (at Op Orarsi) 


1. Boys and men! Now I will tell you: 

2. Tomorrow waking us early, you women and girls start fires early and cook 
breakfast early. We, having eaten early, will start forth from here toward the Rain 
Place. 

3. Starting out on that direction, we will gather at the Corn Burned Place. 

4. After gathering there, and from there having a good time among them going 
along from the north in a southwesterly direction, all of us arrive at Jack-Rabbit Hill; 
go south happily among them from there, through a row of cottonwood trees; passing 
in this direction we will walk to complete the circle. 

5. Since the boys talked about this, I therefore tell you. 

6. We walk along, keeping this in mind. 

In this variant reference to masculine personnel precedes the usual introductory 
formula (P1), and conversely, the conclusion formula, again with reference to mas- 
culine personnel (P5), precedes a final paragraph, mainly subjective in reference 
(P6), which would seem more typical in pre-final position. Another subjective-affec- 
tive reference, twice repeated, appears in Ps. 

The organization of content references in paragraphs is: P1—(b); P2—(a-++c+ 


d-+f); P3—(f+g); P4a—(f+-g); P5—(b); Po—(f). 
D1.5 ANNOUNCEMENT OF FEMALE Trapinec Activity (At SHUNGoPovI) 


1. I will tell you: 

2. Women and girls! 

3. Now you all here are to trade among yourselves at the plaza. Since I was told, 
therefore I tell you. 

4. If anyone has anything to sell, take it there and you all, girls and women, trade 
it for anything among yourselves. 

5. If anyone wants anything that might be taken to sell you surely will help one 
another with that and people will eat and be happy. 

6. Since this is what I was told, therefore I tell you. 

7. So this is it. 

The content of chants pertaining to womens’ trading, here and in the two follow- 
ing chants, includes references to: (c) feminine personnel (women, girls); (d) 
activity of personnel (trading, eating); (f) place of activity (the plaza, the top of the 
kiva). These references appear either as the sole content of successive paragraphs or 
in pair combinations: P2a—(c); P3—(d-+-f); P4—(c+d); P5—(d). No mention is 
made of what is to be traded, unless food is implied (P5). 

But the reference to eating in P5 may be part of the affective reference to happiness 
(also explicitly mentioned in P5). Being happy is generally associated with group ac- 
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tivities; so also is eating, but perhaps only when ‘eating’ is marked by the stem for 
plural actor. 

The chant begins with the favorite paragraph introduction (P1), and ends with a 
double paragraph conclusion (P6 and 7). But P6 echoes the second sentence of P3, 
a pre-final conclusion, as though the chanter were about to add the concluding P7, 
but then changed his mind, adding instead the redundant paragraphs 4 and 5 before 
really coming to the stylistic conclusion. 


D1.7 ANNOUNCEMENT OF FeMaALe Trapine Activity (at MisHONGNov!) 


1. You women! 

2. And girls! 

3. You people will now trade among yourselves here in the plaza. 

4. If anyone has anything to sell, bring that here for our trading among ourselves. 

5- Surely, if there's anything you want which you might run short of you can de- 
pend on it that anything you might run short of will be traded here. Now again we 
will eat and be happy. 

6. Since I was told this, therefore I tell you 

7. So this ts it. 


Content references are almost the same as those in the preceding variant: Pi—(c) ; 
P2—(c); P3—(d+f); P4—(d); P5—(d). 

This variant begins without the usual stylistic introduction, but ends with the 
double paragraph conclusion (P6 and 7). If P1, chanting women, and P2, chanting 
and girls, constitute together a peculiar stylistic introduction in this variant, then the 
preceding variant begins with a double paragraph introduction, with women and 


girls combined (P2 of D1.5). 


D5.2 ANNOUNCEMENT OF FeMaLe Trapine Activity (at Oxp Orarsr) 


1. Listen here women! People! I will tell you: 

2. By taking a look on top of the kiva where they're singing, there [you'll see] 
selling going on. Since this was told [to me], therefore I tell you. So all be happy. 

The organization of stylistic and subjective and external content references into 
paragraphs seems crowded if the variants preceding this example are taken as a 
standard: Pi—(c), followed by the introduction formula; P2—(d+f) is followed by 
the usual conclusion formula which is placed in pre-final position, while the usual 
pre-final subjective reference occurs last. 


D1.9 Nicut ANNOUNCEMENT FOR CLEANING SpriNcs (aT SHUNGOPOVI) 


1. I will tell you: 

2. Tomorrow all you people gather around here. 

3. Tomorrow we, assembling at the springs, will again clean our fathers’ houses 
[the springs]. 

4. So all you people who are not doing anything around here, bear this in mind 
for tomorrow. 

5. Now all you women and girls, the ones who cook around here, will prepare for 
that. 

6. Then tomorrow, having eaten hurriedly, we happily and willingly gather there 
at the springs, and will clean our fathers’ houses [the springs] for them. 
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7. So now then, all be happy, for there's nothing for us to worry about. When 
around there from the mesa we see the sediments of lakes coming up on our fields we 
will be happy. 

8. Since this was asked of me, therefore I tell you. 


The content of cleaning springs chants, here and in the following chants, includes 
references to: (a) time of activity (the next day after breakfast, and the same day at 
high noon); (c) feminine personnel (women, girls); (d) activity of personnel (cook- 
ing, eating, cleaning springs); (e) specification of means (tools); (f) itinerary (on 
mesa, off mesa, at springs, east path, path); (g) rendezvous (on mesa and off mesa). 

Those content references combine in paragraphs 2 to 6 with (a) appearing in more 
paragraphs than any other reference: P2—(a+g) (rendezvous on mesa); P3—(a+ 
d+-g) (rendezvous off mesa); P4—(a-+-f) (mesa as the starting point) ; P5s—(c-+-d); 
P6—(a+d-+g). 

The chant begins with the usual stylistic introduction (P1) and ends with a single 
rather than a double paragraph conclusion (P8). Just before the formal end, a whole 
paragraph is concerned with subjective-affective-wishful thinking: being happy (twice 
mentioned), being non-worried, phantasying fields filled with water, water coming 
down from above as rain, by analogy to water coming up from the springs. 

Men are the actors in spring cleaning, but only feminine personnel (c) are men- 
tioned explicitly in the content reference (P5). 


D1.11 Morning ANNOUNCEMENT FOR CLEANING SpriNcs (AT SHUNGOPOV!) 


1. All you people around here, it seems, have eaten. 

2. In accordance with the favor I asked of you here last night, it seems all of you 
around here have indeed eaten already. So get in readiness the things you work with 
and we will happily gather at the spring. 

3. Now all you girls and women around here cook something when the sun is at 
high noon and bring it there; there we will be happy as we eat together. 

4. Yes, there after [food] has filled us up, then you boys and men helping here as 
indeed all of us are helping each other to clean our fathers’ houses |the springs] for 
them, rejoice over it! Without hesitation come forth from here to there! A sediment 
of wash having been made on our fields, we will rejoice over it as we look at it. 

5. So you here, keeping this in mind and being happy, will accordingly go forth. 

6. So that's it. 


The content references in the preceding chant appear in this chant, which is re- 
lated to the projected activity as a subsequent reminder. The references are combined 
in paragraphs as follows: Pi—(d); P2—(d+-g); P3—(a-+-c+d); P4—(b+d); P5— 
(f). 

This chant begins without stylistic introduction, and ends with a single paragraph 
conclusion (P6). The content reference occurring more often than any other is to eat- 
ing (d in P1, 2, 3, and 4). This emphasis on eating is diplomatic and relevant to the 
time of starting—right after breakfast, which happens to be just the time the an- 
nouncer is chanting; and relevant also to including women as well as men in an inte- 
grated project for which men serve as the actual workers for cleaning the springs. 

The subjective-affective-politeness references are to a favor asked; and to obtaining 
happiness from several sources: from granting the favor asked (P2), from eating 
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(P3), from doing the actual cleaning (P4), from phantasying water over the fields 
(P4), from steady contemplation on future benefits which, in turn, leads to immedi- 
ate active work (ps5). 


D2.2 Morninc ANNOUNCEMENT FOR CLEANING Sprincs (AT MIsHONGNOV!) 


1. I will tell you: 

2. Now this day we come down toward the spring over there and will clean our 
fathers’ houses [the springs] for them. 

3. So all of you arourd here, happily and willingly, getting ready tools to work 
with, will start off on the path east from the mesa. 

4. Now then you all, women and girls, cooking a little something to take over 
there where we, happily and willingly are eating together at that place toward eve- 
ning, will each share with the other Then we will take out dirt from our fathers 
houses [the springs]. 

5. So this is it. 


Content references, combined in paragraphs, are: P2—(a+d+f); P3—(d+e+ 
f); P4—(a+c+d). The introduction (Pr) and conclusion (P5) and affective refer- 
ence to being happy and willing (P3 and P4) are no* unusual. 


Ds.3 Nicut ANNOUNCEMENT FOR CLEANING Sprincs (aT Ovp Orarst) 


1. Boys and men! I will tell you: 

2. Tomorrow after they wake us up early, at the time the women and girls cook, 
having eaten early, we will go in order to work at our spring, th * Flute Spring. 

3. When everybody is gathered there at that place we start to work, we clean out a 
small amount. And so on until everyone is gathered here again. Since this was told 
to me, for that reason I tell you. So all be happy. 


All content references are combined in paragraphs as follows: P1—(b); P2—(a+ 
d+g); P3—(d+g), including also the conclusion formula in pre-final position and 
ending with an affective reference which characteristically occurs pre-finally. 


D1.13 ANNOUNCEMENT FOR Home Dance [ Niman] (at MisHoNncGNov1) 


1. You people around here are awakening. 

2. 1 will tell you: 

3. Now, here indeed since the Powamui altar is correctly put up for us, we cere- 
monial members, the ones who are in the know gather there at the kiva. Here now 
on this very day we will start working for our fathers of the four directions. 

4. All you around here, women with knowledge of this, are busy cooking; once 
you have cooked we will eat. 

5. While all are happy, all of you around here will prepare things [for the cere- 
mony |. 

6. So this ts it. 


The content includes references to: (a) time of activity; (b) masculine personnel 
(members of Powamui society); (c) feminine personnel (women having special 
knowledge); (d) activity of personnel (work for fathers of four directions; racing; 
preparing [prayer-sticks]; dressing; cooking, eating, and drinking, or fasting); (e) 
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specification of ceremonial objects (altar; gifts; prayer-sticks; costumes); (g) rendez- 
vous specified (kiva). 

These content references are combined in paragraphs 3 to 5, inclusive: P3—(a+ 
b+d+e+g); P4—(c+d); P5—(d). 

The usual stylistic introduction (P2) is preceded by an allusion to an especially 
early hour in the morning, perhaps part of the introductory formula. The chant ends 
with a single paragraph conclusion (P6). Only one subjective-affective reference is 
made (Ps). 


D1.15 ANNOUNCEMENT OF Home Dance (TO POPULACE, FOLLOWED BY ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO FOUR DIRECTION CHIEFS [CLOUD PEOPLE|; AT SHUNGOPOVI) 


1. I will tell you: 

2. Sixteen days are left until 

3. The Powamui ceremony will end. 

4. In eight days having correctly put up the Powamui altar for us, the ceremonial 
members will gather there; thereafter for eight days there will be fasting. 

5. Then we indeed get together with good heart and indeed are happy because 
everything is coming to a conclusion on our final day, and the time of the dance will 
be at hand. 

6. So this is it. 


The above words are chanted to the people of the village. The following are uttered 
in four directions to the cloud people. 


North! 

West! 

South! 

East! 

All directions! 

7. 1 will tell you: 

8. Four direction chiefs 

g. Sixteen days until 

10. These 

11. Powamui members 

12. Dance a dance which will come to an end 
13. From now until then it will be 

14. Eight days until 

15. The Powamui altar, being correctly made, is put up 
16. You all 

17. Powamui members 

18. Are gathered to it, 

19. All your wishes being like one 

20. Eight days until 

21. We 

22. Having drunk rain water 

23. Having concluded everything 

24. As our ceremonial is coming to an end 
25. Here 
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26. Therefore 


27. You around here 

28. Being happy 

29. Your gifts of every kind being prepared 
30. From up there coming down to us 

31. Coming down to our fields | as rain] 

32. Then making wash sediment and lakes 
33. Consequently we, seeing {the rain] again, 
34. Will rejoice over it. 

35. So this is it. 


The content references in the announcement to the people are much like those 
in the preceding chant (D1.13): P2—(a); P3—(a); Pg4—(a+b+d+e+g); P5— 
(a+g). These external references are preceded by a single paragraph introduction 
(P1) and conclusion (P6). The subjective-affective reference is more than casually 
mentioned in Ps. 

Without interruption, but with a distinct shift to a style of chanting in which most 
paragraphs are constituted by single words, the chanter proceeds to address the four 
direction chiefs (cloud people). These one-word paragraphs are grouped together in 
the text and translation in sets of the following macro-paragraphs: P7 (the usual 
stylistic introduction); P8-13 (a+-b-+-b’ [for non-human personnel prime diatric is 
used]); Pr4-19 (at+b+e+g); P20-24 (a+d); P25-34 (b+b’+e, for gifts made; 
b-+-e’, for supernatural contributions by b’); P35 (the one-paragraph conclusion). 
Subjective-affective-wishful thinking references are to the unification of what is de- 
sired (P19), to being happy over producing gifts (P29), and phantasying recipro- 
cal benefit (P 30-34). 
D1.17 ANNOUNCEMENT OF BLUE AND Gray FLuTE CEREMONY (TO POPULACE, FOLLOWED 

BY ANNOUNCEMENT TO FOUR DIRECTION CHIEFS [CLOUD PEOPLE]; AT MisHONGNovI) 


1. I will tell you: 


2. Sixteen days there are until the Blue Flute and Gray Flute ceremonial prepara- 
tions will be ended. 

3. Eight days there are until the correctly-made altar being put up for us so that 
the ones who are members, having gathered there, will remain fasting {in the kiva| 
eight days. 


4. Happily. 


The above words are chanted to the people of the village. The following are uttered 
in four directions to the cloud people. 


5. IT will tell you: 

6. Four direction chiefs in all directions 

7. Sixteen days until 

8. That time 

9. Blue Flute 

10. Gray Flute 

11. When the ceremonial activities will end 
12. From now until then it will be 
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13. Eight days until 

14. This 

15. Altar, correctly made for us, having been put up 

16. These 

17. Members 

18. Are gathered there 

19. For eight days and thereafter will move in the kiva for fasting. 

20. Sixteen days altogether until the ceremonial activities will come to an end. 


The content references are like those of the two preceding chants, and the style 
like that of the latter; for here again the chanter faces non-human personnel (b’) 
immediately after he finishes chanting to the people: Pr (the usual introduction to 
the people); P2-3 (a+b+d+e+g); P4 (an affective reference, serving also as a 
kind of stylistic conclusion to the first part of this chant, addressed to people); Ps 
(stylistic introduction to b’, but identical with introduction to people in Pr); P6 (b’); 
Pr-11 (a+d); Pr2-19 (a+b+d+e+g); P20 (a+d; both stylistic conclusion and 


affective reference lacking). 


D2.4 ANNOUNCEMENT OF Dawn Races For Biue Fiute Ceremony (at MisHoNncNovt) 


1. I will tell you: 

2. All you boys and men! 

3. All of you around here, in fact, happily and willingly, will collect costumes 
which you plan to dress in. 

4. Having collected costumes, happily and willingly, you will start dressing. 

5. Then, getting dressed, | you] will start along the path off the mesa to the south. 

6. Straight ahead, being on the path to Stone Monument, we will go on the path 
southwards. 

7. Straight ahead, being on the south path, going toward Sukuku, going straight 
south, then, bearing off toward Red Color Place, we will gather there. 

8. When we gather there at the same time that everybody of the four direction 
chiefs assembles with us, happily and willingly, encouraging each other by our mutual 
agreement, we will move again from there to the north. 

9g. Then when we gather here again as these four direction chiefs gather with us, 
when we are again happy and encouraged because they make our fathers a corn meal 
path for us as the sun is overhead, supposedly our fathers coming up just as we start 
running a race from there then, thereby encouraging each other, we will enter our 
fathers’ village along the corn meal path. 

10. For it is a fact that if anyone is indeed so strong as to bring water up to the top 
of the mesa, we, the people of the entire nation, will benefit thereby [by stimulating 
the water brought to the mesa]. 

11. Yes, coming up here to us on the first flat of the mesa, little boys and little 
girls are to run in turn, as indeed ts anybody strong enough to take a turn at running, 
up to the village on top of the mesa; and again by virtue of this [race], people of the 
entire nation will be happy. 

12. Here now again, while our wishful-thinking encourages each other, we will 
gather again in the houses of our fathers’ village. 

13. Accordingly, all of you bearing this in mind, staying awake for a short while, 
will then experience good wishes and good dreams. 

14. So this is it. 
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Content references, as in the last few chants, but with specification of (f) itinerary 
(off mesa, south, Stone Monument, Sukuku, north) and (g) (Red Color Place), are 
arranged in paragraphs as follows: P2—(b); P3—(d+e); P4—(d+e); P5—(d+f); 
P6—(f); Pp—(E+g); PS—(b’+£+g); Po—(b’-+d+g); Pro—(d+f); Prr—(b+ 
c+d+f); P12—(g). The introduction (Pr) and conclusion (P14) are usual; the 
frequent repetition of subjective-affective reference is unusual: in P3, 8, 9, 11, 12, and 
the entire P13, with its expression of the dream complex. 


D2.5 ANNOUNCEMENT OF Dawn Races ror Biue Fiure Ceremony (AT SHUNGOPOVI) 


1. I will tell you: 

2. You boys around here, happily and without hesitation, will start collecting 
anything you want to be dressed in. 

3. Then all [costumes] are to be collected and then indeed you will get dressed. 

4. You will start [off the mesa] from here when dressed. 

5. From here to the path to the south, going straight ahead to Grape Hill Rock, 
southward along the path to Sukuku, we keep on going straight ahead south from 
there to Charcoal Point where we will gather together. 

6. When we, when everybody gathers there, and when the four direction chiefs 
gather with us, by our gentle wish we will encourage one another. 

7. Being encouraged, from there we will move northward. 

8. There again we gather together as the four direction chiefs gather with us, all 
of us being of one opinion, and thereby happily encouraging one another. 

9. Then, after a corn meal path around there for our fathers is constructed, the 
sun who is to be our father comes up to shine his beautiful complexion on us. 

10. Going forth from there we will start running, being happy and encouraging 
one another. 

11. Now in consequence of anyone coming on the mesa, good and strong enough 
to bring this water up to us, leaving no exception, we the people will be benefited. 

12. Now in turn these little girls and little boys, going toward the first flat on 
Second Mesa, being happy as they encourage one another, will start running. 

13. And again when anyone is strong enough to get on top up to the village, leav- 
ing no exception, we the people will be benefited. 

14. So it is indeed that happily again and without hesitation, our mutual wish 
gently encouraging each of us, we will approach the village of our fathers’ houses. 

15. By being happy and by bearing this in mind, you, after staying awake a short 

while, will wish for good things in your dreams. 

16. So this is it. 


This is a variant of the preceding chant; additional specifications of (f) itinerary 
and (g) rendezvous are Grape Hill Rock and Charcoal Point. Combination of refer- 
ence topics in paragraphs is: Pa—(b-+-d); P3—(d); P4—(d+f); P5—(f+g); P6— 
(b’+-g); Pr—(f); P8—(b’+-g); Pg—(b’+e); Pro—(f); Prr—(d+f); Pr2—(b+ 
c+f); P13—(f); Pr4—(f). 


As in the preceding chant, the same introduction-conclusion frame appears here 
(Pi and P16), and also the same emphasis, subjective-affective references, in P6, 10, 
13, 14, and all of P15 with the expression of the dream complex. 
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Ds5.4 ANNOUNCEMENT FOR CLEANING STREETS (AT Oxp Orais1) 


1. Here ts the place to be attentive, you people! I will tell you: 

2. Here we are to clean our yards again. Since this was told to me, I therefore tell 
you. 

3. When our yards are cleaned and the job is done, then we all, considering the 
matter, will decide what to do next. 


Content references in purely secular activities do not exceed those for more cere- 
monial activities, as in the preceding chant, except in references to (d) activity of per- 
sonnel (cleaning streets, cultivating fields, planting corn, shearing sheep). 

All content references in the cleaning street chant are included in P2 and P3, 
since Pr contains only an elaborated introduction formula; then (d) in P2 (followed 
by the conclusion formula); (d) in P3 (followed by subjective references). 


D5.5 ANNOUNCEMENT TO CULTIVATE Fretps (at Otp Oratsr) 


1. Boys and men! 1 will ask you: 
2. Tomorrow again ts the time when we will be active in cultivating; since this 
was told to me,1 therefore tell you. 


Though all references are crowded into two paragraphs, (b) in Pr (followed by 
introduction formula), (a+d) in P2 (followed by conclusion formula), the general 
chant pattern is followed except for the lack of subjective-affective reference. 


D5.6 ANNOUNCEMENT TO PLANT Corn (aT Ovp Onrarsr) 


1. Attention here, you people! Again, I’m going to tell you: 
2. Tomorrow again we are to eat early and then will plant corn for Himthoyniwa. 
Since this is what I was told, I tell you. 


The first paragraph is devoted to an elaboration of the introduction formula, and 
the second ends with the conclusion formula; P2 includes also (d), eating and plant- 
ing, and, in addition, the name of the person whose fields are to be planted; subjec- 
tive-affective reference is lacking. 


D5.7 ANNOUNCEMENT TO SHEAR SHEEP (AT OLp Orars1) 


1. You boys and men around here are about to wake up. 

2. I will tell you: 

3. Since we will shear sheep for Kivanventiwa, don't be lazy. Go to the sheep 
corral so that the shearing can be done for him. Since he asked me to tell you this, 


and so be happy. 


The introduction formula appears between content reference (a+b) in Pr and 
(d) in P3. Affective reference to being non-lazy and happy precedes and follows the 
conclusion formula in P3. 


Er. Grievance Cuant (aT Bacast) 
1. Listen here. 
2. Boys and men! 
3. Once again I will tell you stock owners: 
4. You have again not attended to your stock. 
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5. So last night these cattle again wandered about in the fields and damaged 
plants. Therefore if any {stock owners| want to hold on what they own {I'm telling 
you |: 

6. Why haven't you attended to those animals which you have gathered together 
as a herd? 

7. So round up your stock and watch them. 

8. Until we have finished taking in the harvest, you may not turn livestock loose. 

9. Accordingly, you better take note. 


Here content is concerned with a protest by the aggrieved or by an intermediate 
chanter, and addressed to persons who doubtfully acknowledge their liability. 

If the man whose fields are damaged gets a practiced chanter to announce his 
grievance, everything is said smoothly. If the aggrieved himself chants, he does so in 
falsetto voice, speaks so loudly and unpleasantly, like an angry person in conversation, 
that he is said to embarrass the Hopi listeners, but also to thrill them. 

Content references are much more detailed in P4-8 than in the preceding secular 
and ceremonial chants. Some of the usual chant features appear as references to per- 
sonnel in P2, the introduction formula is included in P3, the pre-final subjective refer- 
ence in Pg without, however, any following conclusion formula. 


ETHNOGRAPHIC SUMMARY 


Ethnographic commentary on Hopi chants, found in some fifteen papers and 
monographs,‘ supplemented by our own field investigations, complements the fore- 
going chants, especially as indexed under such categories as time of activity (a), per- 
sonnel (b,c), and activity of personnel (d). The published sources give much more 
information on (b) and (c), for example, than do the chants themselves; but they are 
inclined to emphasize the ceremonial preliminaries (in particular the preparations 
made by various priests on the day preceding a chant) and to understate the fact that 
casual chanting is as appropriate in Hopi culture as is casual singing in our own. In 
the summer of 1955, to cite a case in point, after a morning of dances sponsored by 
two different kivas at Bacabi, a middle-aged Hopi man, not a village crier, chanted 
from a housetop at noon as women were leaving the plaza to prepare the midday 
meal. His words indicated, simply and casually, that it was appropriate for women to 
do just that. 

While we have certain heretofore unpublished data pertaining to secular chants, 
we also present information which supplements and, in most cases, corroborates that 
published relative to more formal, religious chanting. Our field data were collected 
primarily from Second Mesa informants, and to a lesser extent from individuals resi- 
dent on Third Mesa; the published evidence, while relating to all three mesas, em- 
phasizes chanting on First Mesa and at Old Oraibi (Third Mesa), and is of a reli- 
gious nature, dealing with the functions of the tcak’mongwi (generally translated in 
the ethnographies as: village or town or public crier, chant chief, crier chief, or mouth 
of the chief), and the relationship of the chants to calendrical ceremonies. It is beyond 
the scope of our paper to compare in detail Hopi chanting with that of the more 
eastern pueblos of New Mexico. 

As one may easily discern from our chant sample, these utterances fall into two 
general categories: secular and religious; and, as we have indicated, previous anthro- 
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pological attention has emphasized the ceremonial to such an extent that relatively 
little is known of the former. 

Announcements of activities of a secular nature, calling for participation of the 
general population of a village, are made by various men. These declarations are 
given from the highest point on the roof of the house of the chanter; they are never 
made by a crier walking through the village, as is often the case in Rio Grande 
pueblos. Ordinarily no specific male makes these announcements, but occasionally a 
general class is mentioned. For example, at Mishongnovi, the announcer of rabbit 
hunts is any Badger Clan man. At Shungopovi there is no Badger Clan, so a Sun 
Clan man formerly made them. Since his death, his son, of the Cloud Clan, substi- 
tutes. This is the only chant this man gives, but if he is not available, any man may 
make it. 

As would be expected, the situation differs in the First Mesa Tewa-speaking 
pueblo of Hano. There the War Chief chanted announcements of “secular functions 
or instructions pertaining to war” and “all codperative enterprises such as cleaning of 
springs, spinning parties, working parties, and the like, for the Village Chief” 
(Dozier, pp. 345-346). 

Aside from announcing rabbit hunts, secular chants are given before many activi- 
ties, such as: 


(1) calling men to help plant or harvest fields, if the field is too big for one man 
(with one exception; see below). 

(2) basket making “party” for women. 

(3) working party, e.g., fixing the spring, when everyone is expected to help. 

(4) trading; either to announce an outsider coming to trade in the village, or 
trading between individuals (especially females) in the same village. In the latter 
instance, if an individual wishes to trade something she tells an announcer who, in 
turn, tells the village. (This, of course, is a common practice for almost all Hopi 
secular chants.) At Mishongnovi this is preferably the same man who announces the 
rabbit hunt, “but if he isn’t home, anyone can do it.” 

(5) to shear sheep. 

(6) street and “yard” cleaning. 

(7) to announce a grievance. 


Today, at Shungopovi, the announcement to clean the spring is often considered 
to be of a secular nature. Formerly this was not the case, and such a pronouncement 
could be made only by the crier chief of the village. To cite an example, a Shungopovi 
man recently wanted to organize a working party to clean the main spring. He asked 
the heads of the Water and Cloud clans (these clans own the spring) for permission, 
and, when it had been granted, a secular announcer informed the villagers. After this, 
the katcina chief and the man who wished to clean the spring smoked at the spring for 
two days and made pahos (prayer-sticks). 

The primary reason for the religious connotations of such an activity is the sacred 
nature of water, with springs inhabited by supernaturals. One informant, in this re- 
gard, related the following brief story: “Godfathers [ supernaturals] live in the spring. 
Sometimes they come out at noon, At Mishongnovi the school children saw it four 
years ago. It looked like a cat. It came out [of the water] three times that day. Later 
the government cemented [cased] that spring and it almost dried up. People didn’t 
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use it any more. The godfathers didn’t like it.” To be sure, at Old Oraibi, such an 
activity as spring cleaning is wholly religious in character. There, permission is re- 
quested of the village chief (kik’mongwi), prayer-feathers are prepared, and ritual 
taboos are observed for four days. Then the crier chief (tcak’mongwi) is requested 
to call out the news (Titiev, p. 187). 

Our own sample of the more informal kind of chanting includes four Rabbit 
Hunt chants, three Women Trading chants, four Cleaning Springs chants, and one 
chant each for Cleaning Streets, Cultivating Fields, Planting Corn, Shearing Sheep, 
and the final Grievance chant. 

Early morning seems to be the usual time for making secular announcements, 
although we encounter no feeling of inappropriateness for non-morning chanting. 
One Second Mesa informant said that spring cleaning announcements are normally 
given at night and again “after breakfast” the following morning. The chant telling 
men and boys to bring melons in from the field before frost spoils them is given, on 
First Mesa, in the evening, and is repeated several evenings thereafter (Stephen in 
Parsons, 1936, pp. 952-953). Harvesting announcements, while usually given in the 
morning, are repeated at noon (Titiev, p. 185), and the time for announcing the 
gathering of friends to participate in the spinning of cotton for bridal costumes is un- 
specified at Old Oraibi (Voth, 1, p. 243) and other villages. 

Secular chants involve a minimum of preparation and formalization. This is seen, 
for example, when women who wish to barter among themselves instruct a man to 
chant this news; or when an aggrieved person, rather than chanting himself (without 
any Hopi-valued preparation at all) gives preparatory instruction to a chanter who, 
in his subsequent chant, will mimic any confusion he received in the instructions, 
such as stuttering or unwitting metathesis in word or phrase. 

More elaborate preparations (detailed in the published ethnographies) are made 
in reference to announcing forthcoming ceremonies which, in fact, often begin the 
day before the chanting, when prayer-sticks (in particular) are manufactured. These 
are to be deposited by the chant chief, often at a housetop altar or shrine just prior 
to the informative chanting (Titiev, p. 104; Parsons, 1939, p. 123). At Walpi, the 
crier chief, before the Winter Solstice of 1892, placed prayer-sticks and corn meal near 
the village, went to his maternal family house (just before chanting the news that 
men were to meet in the kivas four days hence), and deposited ceremonial objects in 
respect to the rising sun (Stephen in Parsons, 1936, pp. 5, 30). It is possible also that 
at Walpi not only the chant chief, but other chiefs (Katcina, Horn, and Agave), with 
stamping of feet and staff, and jumping on the si’papu, chanted themselves in para- 
graphs of three minutes each for a period of twenty or thirty minutes, mentioning 
such desirable things as food plants, rains, winds, and flowing waters (Stephen in 
Parsons, 1936, pp. 20, 22, 26, 27); at Walpi again, much the same preliminaries occur 
before a different chant for Wuwuchim (Fewkes, 1895, xxvi, pp. 430-431). 

Religious chants are generally brief, although they may be repeated, four times 
before dawn for a race to begin with the sunrise, at Shipaulovi (Fewkes, 1892, p. 126). 

The chant chief is only one of several chiefs engaged in the preliminaries. Thus, 
for the Oraibi Soyal of 1900, the chief Soyal priest had already made many ceremonial 
objects and placed them north, west, south, and east of the village; and had placed 
nakwakwosis (prayer-feather objects) in a tray with corn meal in anticipation of an 
evening meeting in the kiva attended by seven other men, where they engaged in a 
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formal ceremony ending with a transfer of the tray to the crier chief. He kept it 
overnight, and next morning placed the object and the corn meal on the altar of a 
particular housetop from which he chanted that Soyal was about to begin. The lack 
of other prayer-sticks is accounted for by the interlocking directorate of Soyal, espe- 
cially with Wuwuchim; prayer-sticks in previous use for Wuwuchim were stil! effec- 
tive for Soyal (Dorsey and Voth, 1gor, pp. 15-16). 

So also, at the 1920 Wuwuchim at Walpi, the preparators included five chiefs 
who engaged in a formal ceremony ending with the chant chief asking why he was 
summoned to come and smoke; each of the chiefs answered separately giving the 
same information, that it was time for the chant chief to announce the ceremony 
which was to take place in eight (or sixteen) days. This the chant chief did the next 
morning after watching for the sun from a housetop, and after turning to the north, 
west, south, and east, and throwing corn meal and corn pollen to the sun (Parsons, 
1923, pp. 159-160). 

These preliminaries were equally elaborate for the 1896 Oraibi Snake ceremony 
where the formal beginning was attended by the Village Chief, the Snake Chief, and 
the Chant Chief, and ended again with the Chant Chief keeping the tray and its 
contents over night, and then ascending the house from which religious ceremonies 
were announced, depositing the contents of the tray at the housetop altar, and finally 
uttering a chant (Voth, 1903, 111, pp. 277-278). 

The function of a similar meeting of chiefs at Mishongnovi, before a Snake cere- 
mony, is to consecrate the prayer-feathers (to be placed in the tray) by smoking over 
them and sprinkling corn meal on them, and praying to the colored clouds of the 
four directions (north-yellow; west-blue; south-red; east-white). The prayer is nota- 
ble for being mostly irrelevant to its particular ceremony, and for the diplomatic 
way in which it appeals to the sympathy of the clouds for rain: so that “we may 
have corn for our children; and when they have had enough, that we may have 
corn for ourselves. .. .” The hunters for snakes to be used in the forthcoming Snake 
dance are also prayed for, and then the chant chief is left alone for the night with 
the tray and its contents, to take with him when he goes up to the housetop to chant 
the next morning (Dorsey and Voth, 1902, p. 174). But here the matter does not end 
with the chanting. Instead of placing the contents of the tray at the roof-top altar, 
the chant chief descends with the tray and its contents from the mesa, and, going to 
Toreva Spring, he deposits the contents of the tray and constructs a meal line path 
(Dorsey and Voth, 1902, pp. 176-177). 

The differentiation between a lay chanter and a crier chief, a religious priest in 
a village, should by now be patent. The latter ideally chants the announcements for 
almost all ceremonies and other religious events, which are by far the more important 
of the two categories. At Old Oraibi the chant chief is described both as an “im- 
portant religious officer” and as “the highest spiritual officer in the pueblo” (Titiev, 
pp. 104, 142) by virtue of functioning as an intermediary between the human village 
chief and the super-human cloud people. In this same Third Mesa village the chant 
chief, “usually leader of the Greasewood clan,” (Titiev, p. 60), would chant only on 
the most important occasions (in our formal terms), when selection of a compound 
discourse was necessary (one part for the villagers, another for the cloud people). 

However, many villages today do not have this office filled. On all Third Mesa 
there is but one tcak’mongwi, an elderly man in Oraibi who, in all probability, will 
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not live much longer. He refuses to divulge the duties or rites of his office to any 
(ethnologist or other Hopi) save a young man from Oraibi who would volunteer 
to succeed him. To date no one has offered to accept this task. His nephew, from 
Hotevilla, who would like to be crier chief in that village, requested his uncle to 
train him, but was refused unless he would return to live in Oraibi. The old man is 
perfectly willing to let his esoteric knowledge die with him, an attitude not uncom- 
mon to the Hopi. 

Rarely, the announcement of an impending societal ceremony may be chanted 
by the particular society leader. Usually, however, he instructs or delegates the chant 
chief to do the chanting for him. The repeat series of katcina dances in February, 
however, are announced by the katcina chief rather than by the tcak’mongwi (Titiev, 
p. 244). 

In Shungopovi today the crier chief is a Bear Clan member, but he is also serving 
as village chief. This is not usual. However, he inherited both offices from his ma- 
ternal uncle. He now has plans to “give” the crier chief's position to his sister’s son. 
Alternatively, since the Bear Clan is linked with the Bluejay Clan, he could turn to 
the latter for a successor. In other Second Mesa instances the position has been 
“handed down” to a man’s brother or to maternal nephews. “Just so long as he has 
the ‘blood’ of the same clan.” We have contradictory evidence, however, from First 
Mesa (Walpi), where a much-cited chant chief was Hofi, a Snake clansman, who 
succeeded his father, of the Reed clan. This has been cited as evidence that the office 
of tcak’mongwi is hereditary in the male line and is not associated with clan mem- 
bership (Parsons in Stephen, 1936, p. 1074, fn. 3; Parsons, 1939, p. 146). That the 
paternal inheritance in Hojii’s case might have been aberrant is suggested by the 
evidence that when Hofii was blind he had his brother chant for him in 1927-28 
(Steward, pp. 56-57); and six years before, Hofii used his maternal uncle (also, of 
course, from the Snake Clan) as a substitute. Parenthetically, this uncle, immediately 
after chanting, left the village to attend a Navaho ceremony, thereby incurring criti- 
cism: “That is not the way chiefs do. Everybody is talking about it. They want to 
have a good man take the place.” So Hoifij called a meeting to look for a good man, 
since the inadequate behavior of his uncle was defined as something going wrong 
in the Snake Clan. “If anything goes wrong with the Snake Clan people, the Tewa 
people have to settle it.” The solution at this time was to let Hofii remain chant 
chief, and to delegate a helper who would guide him to his maternal house the night 
before so that he would be ready to chant the following morning (Parsons, 1925, p. 
116). 

The interest aroused in the plight of the blind chanter and the criticism incurred 
by his inadequate substitute is instructive: all interest and criticism focus: chiefly on 
functioning rather than on adequacy in chanting. Any casual chanter might chant 
as well as a chant chief. Proficiency in chanting is no more discussed among the 
Hopi than is proficiency in talking one’s native language. In point of actual practice, 
the casual chanter and the crier chief hold in common all chanting techniques ex- 
cept where the latter addresses the four direction chiefs (cloud people) in the com- 
pound discourse so well attested in our sample—a style of chanting not employed by 
the secular chanter. 

At Mishongnovi the tcak’mongwi belongs to the Fire Clan and the Masau 
[Spirit] Clan, and inherited his office from his mother’s brother (Dorsey and Voth, 
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1902, p. 177, fn. 1); while at Shipaulovi there is at present no one holding the position. 

The place of chanting, too, may be associated with clanship. Formal, religious 
chanting takes place, at Waipi, on the housetop of the tcak’mongwi’s maternal house, 
while the office descends in the lineage of that house (Parsons, 1939, p. 123); but, at 
Old Oraibi, from the roof of the maternal house of the Sparrow-Hawk Clan, though 
the crier chief does not belong to that clan (Parsons, 1939, p. 502). 

Aside from usual maternal clan inheritance, a tcak’mongwi’s successor must ex- 
hibit other qualities. Ideally he should be a younger man, interested in the “priest- 
hood”; a man who, in the words of one of our informants, “doesn’t talk too much, 
is quiet and nice. He must have brains and good ideas in meetings. Most important 
he must have the good of the people at heart.” These qualities are, of course, requisite 
for any Hopi religious office. 

If a crier chief dies before his successor is chosen, a neophyte could be chosen and 
trained by the tcak’mongw’s sister, if she knew the ritual. If not, instruction would 
be given by various societal leaders. This training, of course, involves the learning 
of special chants, preparation of certain prayer-sticks, and all other specific ritual 
connected with the office. 

Since the tcak’mongwi, ideally, is a member of all important religious societies 
in his village, he announces for them all. He alone can not only chant the announce- 
ment of each society’s ceremony to the people, but, perhaps more important, is the 
only priest who can transmit the announcement to the “cloud people,” a part of al- 
most every religious chant on Third and Second Mesas. 

Any one society head would know the tcak’mongwi’s chant to the cloud people 
for that ceremony controlled by his society, but not for others. (Thus, the Blue Flute 
society leader is said not to know the tcak’mongwi’s special chant for the cloud peo- 
ple for the Mazrau or Wuwuchim ceremonies). A portion of the tcak’mongwi’s spe- 
cial chant of announcement has been given to him by the leader of the society con- 
trolling the ceremony to be announced. 

On Third and Second Mesas religious chanting is done only during the an- 
nouncement of the impending ceremony. No chanting is done during the ceremony 
and/or in the kiva. 

All major ceremonies are announced by the crier chief. At Shungopovi,’ for ex- 
ample, these include, beginning in February: 


Powalaowni Mazrau | (Jul blic dance) 
uly: public dance 
Powamuya (Bean Dance) Lalkont f ys 
Mazrau | Snake | 
rn March; no public dance P ’ 
Lalkont f ( ) Blue Flute -¢ (August) 
Paho making for summer solstice Gray Flute | 
Niman (Home Dance; July) Wuwuchim (fall) 


Soyalung (December) 
In addition, the Oagél ceremony formerly was announced by the tcak’mongwi. To- 
day this is performed only on First Mesa. 

Another occasion which calls for a religious chanted announcement by the 
tcak’mongwi occurs when a man has too big a crop to harvest and requests the 
Lalkont members to aid. During the Lalkont dance, at noon, the tceak’mongwi an- 
nounces by chant this fact to all assembled and the following day they help (see 
Titiev, p. 185). 
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For summer ceremonies, the chanted announcement always is given sixteen days 
before the actual ceremony. In the winter, because no dancing is connected with the 
major societal observances, the interval is eight days. These, at Shungopovi, are for 
the Snake-Flute, Mazrau, and Lalkont societies. 

Although we do not have detailed data for the chanted announcements of all 
ceremonies, we do have information pertaining to those for Powalaowni and 
Powamuya and Niman at Shungopovi, and Blue Flute at Mishongnovi (chants in- 
cluded in our sample in the foregoing section). 

Powalaowni and Powamuya at Shungopovi: When the katcina “chief” wants to 
start the Powamuya, he notifies each kiva. Four days later he again notifies them 
that eight days later he will begin. Four days later the tcak’mongwi announces the 
Powalaowni, which begins that day. His complete announcement is given in a loud 
voice directed to the villagers. 

Niman at Shungopovi: When the katcina “chief” is ready, the tcak’mongwi an- 
nounces the Niman ceremony sixteen days in advance of its observance. Portions of 
this chant, intended for the populace, are given in a loud voice. The remainder, in- 
tended primarily for the cloud people, is intoned in a very low voice. The katcina 
chief does not instruct the crier chief in this part. Theoretically, this talk to the 
cloud people is known only to the tcak’mongwi and was taught to him by his pred- 
ecessor. The katcina chief instructs the crier chief only as to the announcement of 
the Niman observance to the people. “What he says to the cloud people is his own 
doing.” These chants, which include references to the cloud people (also known as 
cloud chiefs or four direction chiefs) consist, for the most part, of compound dis- 
courses which effect a certain sense of unified coherence because the Hopi audience 
sometimes can hear and appreciate both parts, although the Hopi themselves are ad- 
dressed only in one part. This is in the same style as that of secular chants, while 
the four direction chiefs, hovering above, are chanted to in a wholly contrasting style. 

Blue Flute at Mishongnovi: In August the Blue Flute leader gathers with the 
Gray Flute leader and the crier chief to smoke at night. He tells the tcak’mongwi to 
announce the next morning that in sixteen days the Blue Flute ceremony (dance) 
will be observed. Eight days later the na’ochi (standard on the kiva) is put out. Four 
days later the tcak’mongwi announces that the spring will be cleaned, and this spring 
is not used for the next four days. The night before the dance, the tcak’monguwi an- 
nounces dawn races for the next morning. The public dance is held that afternoon. 
Thus, there are three announcements by the crier chief for the Blue Flute summer 
observances: (1) sixteen days before—to villagers and cloud people; (2) cleaning the 
spring—to villagers only; (3) dawn races—to villagers only. 

As with secular chants, those pertaining to religious observances are normally 
given in the morning. At Walpi the Wuwuchim is announced at sunrise (Fewkes, 
1895, XXVI, pp. 430-431; Parsons, 1925, p. 116; Parsons, 1923, pp. 159-160). Soyal and 
Snake observances at Old Oraibi were announced the “next morning” (Dorsey and 
Voth, 1901, pp. 15-16; Voth, 1903, m1, pp. 277-278), and the latter at Walpi are also 
announced at sunrise (Fewkes, 1895, vil, p. 31). The Mishongnovi Snake-Antelope 
ceremonies are announced “next morning” (Dorsey and Voth, 1902, p. 174), and the 
Oagél at Old Oraibi, at sunrise (Dorsey and Voth, 1902, pp. 176-177; Voth, 1903, v1, 
pp- 8-9). 
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1 We take pleasure in acknowledging the generosity of the Graduate School of Indiana Uni- 
versity, which provided field work funds for our research; and of the several Hopi informants 
who allowed their chants to be recorded on tape but did not wish their names to be published; 
and of H. D. Diehl and Florence M. Voegelin, who gave us valuable suggestions for translation 
which we have adopted in this paper. 

? For full citations throughout this article, see n. 4 below. 

8 The same applies to Oraibi (Titiev, p. 244). 
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SOME ASPECTS OF PENITENTIAL 
PROCESSIONS IN SPAIN AND 
THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST’ 


By Gerorce C. BARKER 


HE first part of this paper describes the background and appearance of a peni- 

tential procession which I witnessed in Spain in 1954.” The second part deals 

with two penitential processions in the American Southwest. My data on one 
of these—a procession of the Penitente brotherhoods of New Mexico and Colorado— 
have been assembled from published accounts extending over the past sixty years.* 
The data on the other—that of a Yaqui Indian village—are drawn in part from my 
own field notes of a procession witnessed in Arizona in 1955.* In the third and con- 
cluding part of this paper I shall attempt to account for some of the differences which 
have arisen in the form, function, and meaning of these processions since their first 
manifestation in Spain about four centuries ago. 

1. Spanish Penitential Processions. Each spring during Holy Week in such Span- 
ish cities as Seville, Toledo, Madrid, Barcelona, Valladolid, Cuenca, and Granada, 
members of the lay religious brotherhoods known as hermandades and cofradias 
take part in street processions as penitential rites in commemoration of Christ’s Pas- 
sion. In these processions the members of each brotherhood carry a religious image 
which portrays some aspect of the Passion and which they venerate as the likeness 
of their patron deity or saint. Each image has a permanent home in a church or other 
holy institution whose governing priest advises the related brotherhood in its devo- 
tional work. In addition to their Lenten activities, many of the brotherhoods function 
throughout the year as auxiliary organizations of the parish. 

Following is a brief description of a penitential procession of the Brotherhood of 
the Christ of the Expiration in the city of Toledo, Spain, in the pre-dawn of Good 
Friday 1954, as witnessed by the writer and James D, Edwards: 

Arriving at the small plaza in front of the Church of the Capuchin Nuns shortly 
before 3:00 A.M., we found about forty men and women, presumably all Toledanos, 
standing in little groups outside the sixteenth century stone church. All seemed to be 
in holiday mood, laughing, talking, calling to each other, and offering no sign of 
being disturbed either by the lateness or the earliness of the hour. 

At 3:15 A.M. the atmosphere of the square underwent a sudden change. A shaft 
of light shone from behind the church door, and simultaneously there was a dead 
silence as all those outside stopped talking. The great door was now flung wide, and 
there staggered forth a black-robed and hooded figure, bent almost double by the 
weight of the life-sized wooden cross on his back. Behind him, in parallel files, fol- 
lowed about thirty men, similarly robed and hooded, each carrying a lighted farol or 
long candle. Finally, borne on the shoulders of eight of the brothers, came a lighted 
paso or float on which had been mounted for all to see the brotherhood’s patron—a 
sculptured likeness of the expiring Christ on the Cross. 

Hardly had the image reached the outside of the church when a deep voice was 
heard proclaiming “primera estacién,” the first Station of the Cross. As if they had 
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been awaiting this signal, the spectators and all of the brothers except the bearers of 
the image dropped to their knees on the cobbled pavement. The voice, that of the offi- 
ciating priest, then led a series of prayers in Spanish in which the brothers and spec- 
tators joined. The prayers ended, all arose, and the procession started on its way. As 
they marched, the members of the hermandad began to chant in Latin Psalm 51, the 
“Miserere.” We could hear them singing long after the last glow of their candles had 
been swallowed up in the canyon-like streets across the plaza. 

We. later learned that the route of the procession composed a circuit of approxi- 
mately two miles, with its farthest point being the Zocodover, the main public square 
of Toledo. After observing the remaining thirteen Stations of the Cross in the course 
of their march, the brothers returned to the Plaza of the Capuchin Nuns, where the 
image was replaced in its niche inside the church. 

This penitential procession is believed to be the most authentic of its kind in 
Toledo.® In their more modern form in Toledo and in other Spanish cities, such pro- 
cessions often consist of men of many different guilds and brotherhoods, each march- 
ing with their own paso and linked together in one mammoth demonstration. This 
modern form represents a fusion of two separate traditions. On the one hand, the 
devotional aspects of the procession may be traced to the fanatical sects of Medieval 
Europe known as flagellant brotherhoods. On the other hand, its dramatic aspects 
may be traced to the mystery plays held in public squares of Spanish cities during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Biblical scenes were first reenacted on crude plat- 
forms or large movable carts, and then gradually were formalized into the floats now 
known as pasos. The word paso, literally “step,” derives from the fact that each paso 
represents a scene or sequence in the dramatic unfoldment of Christ’s Passion. 

The first known Spanish flagellant brotherhoods were organized in Seville in the 
sixteenth century.® There were two classes of members: Brothers of Light, who car- 
ried lighted tapers, and Brothers of Blood, who whipped themselves or carried heavy 
crosses.’ As in other countries of Europe, a cross-bearing brother, followed by a bell- 
ringer, headed the procession. Many of the flagellants marched barefoot, stripped to 
the waist, and wore black hoods to avoid recognition by Church authorities. Fanatical 
excesses finally led to a public reaction against the flagellants. By the end of the eight- 
eenth century those few who still practiced their discipline in public wore long robes 
with high conical hoods or capirotes.® 

It is interesting to note that the decline of public flagellation in Spain seems to 
have been accompanied by a change in the function and meaning of the penitential 
processions for their participants. As first introduced in Spain, the processions were 
undertaken primarily as a means of public blood atonement. As time went on, how- 
ever, the influence of the dramatic tradition came to the fore. The marchers and their 
standardized dress of capirote, monk’s gown, crosses, and candles, came to be part of 
a pageant of the Passion performed in fulfillment of a vow or manda made by the 
participant in gratitude for divine aid in some life crisis.® 

One other tradition to which I should like to refer before turning to the American 
Southwest concerns the development in Spain of devotional rituals centering around 
the Via Crucis or Way of the Cross. The custom of erecting crosses in or around a 
church edifice to symbolize fourteen major events in Christ’s Passion seems to have 
been brought into Spain by members of the Franciscan Order as early as the sixteenth 
century. In Andalucia a strong influence in spreading this tradition was a Sevillian 
nobleman, Don Fadrique Henriquez de Ribera, who, early in the sixteenth century, 
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returned to Seville from the Holy Land with the exact measurements of the original 
Via Crucis in Jerusalem. He had a parallel route laid out, extending from his family 
palace, built in 1533 and still known as La Casa de Pilatos, to a monumental Cruz de 
Campo erected a short distance outside the city.’® After being used for many years 
by the Sevillian penitential processions, this Via Crucis was at length abandoned, 
perhaps because, as we have indicated, the greatly increased number of pasos had 
become formalized into a pageant of the Passion. 

2. Penitential Processions in the American Southwest. Turning now to the South- 
west, we find that penitential processions still occur in two groups of folk communi- 
ties: first, certain New Mexico and Colorado villages founded by Spanish colonists 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; second, certain Arizona and Sonora 
Indian villages whose people have accepted and integrated into their own culture the 
central figures of Roman Catholic doctrine and ritual. In both groups of communities 
the processions form a prelude to an annual religious folk drama of Christ’s Passion, 
and in both most of the participants are members of lay societies which stress both 
religious devotion and mutual aid. 

To facilitate comparisons between processions of the two above mentioned groups, 
we shall focus our attention on the Friday night processions of Lent. Limitations of 
space permit only the briefest description of the ritual as practiced by the Penitente 
brotherhoods of New Mexico and Colorado villages. From published eye-witness 
accounts (see note 3), these nocturnal processions appear somewhat as follows: first 
comes the Pitero, a brother playing a wailing lament on « reed flute, then two or 
more Brothers of Light carrying lanterns, then the Brothers of Blood, some dragging 
heavy wooden crosses, and some stripped to the waist, barefoot, hooded, and whip- 
ping themselves with rhythmic strokes of a sharp-edged yucca fiber whip, as they 
sing alabados or folk hymns. Beside each Brother of Blood marches his acompafiador, 
a Brother of Light, whose duty it is to assist his charge either in flagellation or in 
cross-bearing. At the procession’s end marches the hermano mayor, or chief brother, 
who sees that all the ritual is properly observed as the procession follows its arduous 
Via Crucis. 

In contrast to the emphasis which the Penitentes place on the suffering and death 
of Christ, the Yaqui processions of Sonora and Arizona stress the conflict between the 
forces of Good and Evil. Personifying enemies of Christ in these processions, or, 
more abstractly, evil spirits, are strange clown-like figures wearing high painted hide 
headmasks, a blanket for coat, with chains of deer hide rattles around waist and 
ankles, and carrying painted wooden swords and daggers. These are the Chapayekas, 
so called in Yaqui because of the sharp noses which characterize many of their head- 
masks. The wearers are men who, as members of a Yaqui ceremonial society, are 
under vow to perform a double function in the Yaqui Lenten observances. In one 
capacity, as public servants, they perform all manner of menial duties. In the other, 
as evil spirits, they help to dramatize the main events of Christ’s Passion. During 
each Friday procession their numbers increase until in Holy Week they temporarily 
gain control of the village. Representing the followers of Jesus and Mary, or, more 
abstractly, the forces of Good, are several adult groups and two special children’s 
units. Little girls, wearing garlands of flowers in their hair and carrying small whips 
made of green twigs, take part as girl angels, while white-robed boys carrying similar 
whips march as boy angels. Like their elders, many of these children participate in 
fulfillment of vows made on their behalf in time of serious illness. 
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The following personal impressions of the nocturnal procession of the sixth Fri- 
day in Lent at Pascua village on the outskirts of Tucson, Arizona, were recorded in 
April 1955: 

As my parents and I waitéd beside the dusty, moonlit plaza, the descending minor 
call of a Yaqui flute floated across to us, and shortly thereafter the sound of a church 
bell. Then we heard the rhythmic tapping of the Chapayekas’ wooden daggers 
against their wooden swords, and we knew the procession had started. First came 
two Chapayekas escorting Pilate, head of the Fariseo society, next came men carry- 
ing a huge gray cross and stalked by half a dozen leering Chapayekas. Then we saw 
the girl and boy angels and the maestro, or prayer reader, accompanied by men carry- 
ing gasoline lanterns, and finally a little group of women carrying three sacred images 
of the Virgin Mary. As they marched, the women chanted hymns which made a 
strange counterpoint to the staccato rhythm of the drum, flute, and wooden swords. 

The procession soon passed from our view at the east entrance of the churchyard 
in its slow counter-clockwise march around the plaza. Although we could not see it, 
we could hear the beating sticks and rattling belts as the clownish Chapayekas pan- 
tomimed their resentment of the worshipping faithful. It took a long time—almost 
an hour—for the procession to reach our position at the sixth Station of the Cross. 
We saw the Chapayekas coming first. They seemed to be looking for footprints in 
the dust. Then came the men carrying the heavy gray cross. They stopped on the 
far side of the yellow mesquite cross marking the Station and turned to face the rest 
of the oncoming procession. At the opposite side of the Station the boy angels drew 
up in a line, with the women singers, girl angels, and congregation back of them. 
Between the two facing groups the maestro sank to his knees, and by the light of a 
gasoline lantern began to read in Spanish the appropriate prayers for that Station. 
At last he finished, the Chapayekas shook themselves and beat their swords, the flute 
and drum sounded, and the procession resumed its way. 

The Pascua procession is paralleled by similar processions in other Yaqui villages 
on the corresponding days in Lent and Holy Week. This tradition had its origin 
about three centuries ago when, on the invitation of the then unconquered Yaqui 
tribe, three Jesuit missionaries entered Yaqui territory to learn the Yaqui language, 
teach and baptize." The esteem which Yaquis who emigrated to Arizona bore to- 
ward this militant order is indicated by the fact that they named its founder, Ignacio 
Loyola, patron of Pascua village. 

3. An Interpretation. In summarizing the changes which have occurred in the 
three penitential processions described in this paper, it is convenient to consider, first, 
changes in formal elements and, second, changes in the function and meaning of 
these elements for the processions’ participants. Turning first to Spain, we note that 
flagellation, originally a keynote of the Spanish processions, now retains its central 
position only among the Penitentes, while in the Yaqui processions it appears never 
to have been more than a symbolic act. The Via Crucis, discontinued in some of 
the multi-unit processions of modern Spain, continues to be the main axis of both the 
Penitente and Yaqui processions. The heavy wooden cross which has become the guide 
cross of modern Spain is used symbolically by the Yaquis and literally by the Peni- 
tentes. In place of the bell carried by the early Spanish flagellants, both Southwestern 
groups use a flute and a drum, while the hymns sung by the marchers may represent 
modifications of Spanish romances and saetas. 
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Many of the changes in the Yaqui penitential processions appear to be the result 
of the mixing of Indian and Spanish cultural elements. Thus, the hide headmask of 
the Chapayekas seems to have been introduced both as a dramatic prop and as a sub- 
stitute for the Spanish capirote. Yet, in its traditional form, it seems to be derived 
from pre-Conquest headmasks of the Yaquis and other Southwestern Indian groups. 
Similarly, the Yaqui flute and drum have aboriginal as well as European prototypes.’* 

From the brief survey above we note that although many formal items have 
been differentially selected, modified, and recombined in their translation from Spain 
to the American Southwest, the participants have retained certain unmistakable fea- 
tures of the early Spanish penitential processions. The function and meaning of these 
features, however, differ widely for the two Southwestern groups. Thus, among the 
Penitentes, as in sixteenth century Spain, one of the procession’s chief functions is 
still blood atonement through flagellation. In the Yaqui villages, on the contrary, 
the procession functions more as in modern Spain—a means of fulfilling vows made 
by or for an individual in return for his deliverance in some great emergency. Al- 
though for all three groups the processions have meaning, both as a part of Catholic 
ritual and as a commemoration of the Passion, there are wide differences of interpre- 
tation within this broad framework. The Yaqui processions, like other aspects of 
their Easter ceremonies, are symbolic in their presentation of events, while the 
Penitente processions are, as far as possible, literal portrayals of Christ’s suffering. 
The Penitente rituals carry to an extreme the Franciscan tradition of the imitation 
of Christ, in the apparent belief in salvation through such self-imposed penance. The 
Yaqui rituals, on the other hand, reflect the Jesuit emphasis on salvation through 
grace. The climax of the Yaqui Easter Ceremony is not the Crucifixion but rather 
the final overcoming of the evil spirits, followed by the rededication to Christ of all 
men who have enacted such roles, on “The Saturday of Glory,” just before Easter. 

The sharp contrast in the Yaqui Friday processions between the pantomimed 
blasphemies of the unbaptised Chapayekas and the pure devotion of the child angels, 
maestros, singers, and altar women clearly illustrates the procession’s dramatic func- 
tion. This function, in turn, may be traced to the Church’s use of the drama as a 
means of indoctrination. Yaqui vestiges of the religious folk drama of “Los Pastores”’® 
and of the dance drama of “Moors and Christians” ** 
media helped to give the Yaqui penitential processions their dramatic and military 
character. 


offer further evidence that such 


The changes in function and meaning noted above do not fully account for the 
Yaqui portrayal of the Passion as a struggle between good and evil spirits. To under- 
stand this conception it is necessary to turn to certain pre-Christian aspects of Yaqui 
culture. Before the coming of the Jesuit missionaries, the Yaquis believed in a spirit 
world which included many evil spirits or demons. From Pérez de Ribas, one of the 
Jesuit pioneers, we learn that a chief reason for the Yaquis’ inviting the Jesuits to 
teach Christianity in Yaqui territory was the belief that the Jesuits had a means of 
overcoming these evil spirits. Particularly powerful in its appeal to the Yaquis was 
the Christian concept of guardian angels to protect each baptized individual against 
the onslaught of all such demons.’® This background may help explain why the 
Yaqui people received the Jesuits with enthusiasm, and how it was that the proces- 
sions of Lent and Holy Week are modified so as to dramatize to the hilt the battle 


between good and evil spirits. Thus the Chapayekas, as their numbers and powers 
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increase from week to week during Lent, march with the penitential procession on 
the Via Crucis not as outward penitents but as a challenging army, seeking to track 
down the Christ, and at each Station of the Cross stand in opposition to the cross- 
bearers, the maestro, and the girl and boy angels. The angels, in turn, carry on the 
pre-Christian Yaqui tradition which associates flowers with good spirits,"® and, with 
their symbolic whips poised to ward off the Chapayekas, find their logical place in 
the procession just behind the cross. 

In conclusion, I should like to emphasize that the penitential processions here dis- 
cussed form only a very small part of the total Lenten and Holy Week rituals in- 
volved in each case. Their isolation in this paper is justified solely as a means of fol- 
lowing more closely some of the changes which have taken place when elements of 
the ritual, selected from a wide field in the mother country, have been transplanted 
and recombined in a colonial setting.’ This survey suggests that the arrangement of 
the persisting formal elements in the procession may be interpreted in each case as an 
adaptation to meet the psychological needs of the participants. 
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THE BASHI MULIZI AND ITS MUSIC: 
AN END-BLOWN FLUTE FROM THE 
BELGIAN CONGO’ 


- By Avan P. Merriam 


group occupying the western shore of Lake Kivu in the eastern Belgian Congo. 

Sometimes called the Baniabungu, the tribe has undergone considerable con- 
tact with Europeans; the economy, however, continues to be based upon agriculture 
although many men, and women, work for cash payment on coffee and quinine plan- 
tations. In conjunction with the food-producing and money economies the Bashi also 
keep cattle which provide meat and milk and which, to a certain degree, seem to func- 
tion as a prestige good. It is in connection with the cattle, as among a good many East 
African peoples, that the end-blown flute attains its importance. 


Te Bashi tribe, numbering about 275,000 people, is primarily an agricultural 


There are two end-blown, open flute types used among the Bashi, the first utiliz- 
ing four finger holes, and the second two finger holes and a U- or V-shaped notch 
in its upper end. The first type is called karEré and sometimes k@dllrd, and is ap- 
parently used only by the Bashi in the Kabale area; it is played from the corner of 
the mouth. There is a difference of opinion regarding the two names for the instru- 
ments; some informants deny the second name, and others say that it is actually the 
second flute type and used in Bashi areas other than the Kabale region. The second 
type, which is that to be considered in this paper, also has two names, mulizi and 
fwegu, of which the former is used almost exclusively. Both terms, however, are 
employed by the Bashi as well as the Bahavu who live to the north. 

Differences among informants also occur as to the material from which the 
mulizt is constructed, some saying that it is matEtE and some t{Irumbi. The former 
is a tall reed which grows in single stalks, most often in swampy or semi-swampy 
areas; the wood is light and pithy. ¢{Jrumbi is a similar plant which is found in 
forested areas; the stalk is hollow, approximately the same size as matEtE, and sup- 
ports a few small branches. Both plants grow in sections, somewhat in the manner 
of bamboo, and are ridged vertically. 

In making a flute, a piece of material of the correct length and diameter is cut 
and, if necessary, the pith is pushed out of the selected stalk with a stick; the mulizi 
is not stopped intentionally in any way.? The holes and notch are burned out with 
a heated stick; both matEtE and t{Irumbi are so light that burning presents no 
difficulty. No arithmetical measurement is made in burning the holes; rather, they 
are burned in what seems to the maker to be “normal” finger positions. Both holes 
are called ntuli while the notch is mpenygulE. Ntuli means specifically “hole,” while 
mpetygulE means a “V-shaped cut” and may be used to describe any cut or figure 
of this sort, even to the famous “V for Victory” sign. In the words for “hole” and 
“notch” no secondary meaning seems to be present. 
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The flutes used in the recordings made range from 24 to 3214 inches in length; 
in all cases the two finger holes are placed in the extreme lower end of the instru- 
ment. The diameter of the notched end is almost always larger than that of the lower 
end; this difference is ordinarily approximately a quarter of an inch. When a crack, 
or some other injury, appears in the flute a leather sheath is fastened around the tube 
to prevent further damage. 

In performance the mulizi is held to the center of the mouth with the notch away 
from the player and with the lips covering approximately half the diameter of the 
tube. The second finger of the left hand is used to cover the upper hole; the first 
finger is placed on the instrument above the hole in order to hold it steady. The 
second finger of the right hand covers the lower hole with the first finger above it 
again providing support for the instrument. Before placing his fingers on the instru- 
ment the musician invariably wets his finger tips. The flute tone is produced by 
blowing an air stream across and down the open end of the instrument and through 
the notch. 

High and low tones represent, respectively, smallness or weakness, and bigness 
or strength. The tones are called mulEngi, low tones mulEngi munEni (big or 
strong notes), the high tones mulEngi musunguno (small or weak notes). The 
modifying words hold the same meanings in everyday application. A change of 
pitch it called fugwE. 

There are technically four tones which can be produced with a combination of 
two finger holes. In actual practice, however, a range of three octaves is obtained 
on the mulizi with each octave divisible into a seven-tone scale; this is produced, of 
course, through the use of overtones which makes the instrument considerably more 
difficult to play than would be assumed on the basis of the two finger holes alone. 
In addition, good and poor mulizi players are differentiated on the basis of their 
ability to produce a larynx tone coterminously with the flute tone. This tone, while 
akin to humming, is considerably more forceful and much rougher than the normal 
humming sound, Not all musicians are capable of producing it, and those who can- 
not are relegated to secondary status. It will be seen that the production of the two 
melodic lines, each of which has recognizable and changing pitch, is not a simple 
matter, since the lips must be kept relatively relaxed in order to produce the flute 
tone, while the larynx and diaphragm must be taut in order to produce the forceful 
“throat tone.” It is a real criterion of musicianship among the Bashi mudizi players 
and lay public, and a difficult method of performance by any standards. 

The mulizi is the musical instrument of the cattle herder, and the music pro- 
duced is generally reserved to cattle either by association or text. The mulizt, while 
under no specific set of rules and regulations, may be played either when the herder 
is out alone, or in a company, with his cows, in which case it is played for his own 
pleasure, or at feast times when others are present, for the general amusement.’ In 
both cases, however, the reference is most often to cattle and cattle herding, although 
sometimes by implication rather than fact. It is reported by some informants that 
cattle herders in the Kabale area were formerly called karEr@, but this custom does 
not seem to be followed at present. 

The tradition of practicing is followed by the Bashi mudizi players. Each instru- 
mentalist “warms up” by playing parts of songs; in extreme cases, players may re- 
tire from the scene of activity and practice for a substantial period of time before 
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consenting to perform. Whether musicians practice in their homes cannot be con- 
firmed or denied at present. 

There have apparently been few references in the literature either to Bashi musi- 
cal instruments or to similar instruments from other areas. Burton, who travelled in 
Tanganyika and Uganda in 1857-59, refers to the “d’hete or kidete,” which “is 
literally the bucolic reed, a hollowed holcus cane, pierced with four holes at the 
farther end; the mouth-piece is not stopped in any way, and the instrument is 
played upon solely by the lips, a drone sometimes supplied by the voice.”* While it 
is not clear in which area Burton came across the instrument, it is important to note 
at least that the “drone” tradition has been functioning for almost 100 years, although 
not necessarily among the Bashi themselves. More recently Wachsmann speaks of 
the notched end-blown flute in Uganda, giving a detailed description of its con- 
struction among the Ganda which is remarkably like that for the Bashi.’ Of even 
more applicability is the picture of the Kiga flute which appears to be an exact 
parallel to the Bashi instrument.’ This notched flute, called ekinimba, “is made of 
the stalk column of a lobelia,” and “is a tall instrument of about ninety cm. in length, 
the limit of size being given by a man’s reach from shoulder to finger tip.”* It seems 
clear that the mulizi and ekinimba represent two very closely allied forms, especially 
in view of the fact that the two tribes are fairly close neighbors. The instrument, 
however, is not found in Ruanda Urundi to any great extent, nor, apparently, among 
the Bahima; the areas occupied by these groups lie between the Bashi and Kiga 
territories. 

It has been noted above that the mulizi is used in association with cattle; examina- 
tion of the song texts alone, however, would not bear this out. Only four of the 
eleven songs recorded deal directly with cattle, the others referring to diverse sub- 
jects. Further, the flute is accompanied by voice in only five of the songs; on the 
surface this would seem to preclude the possibility of a text for the remaining six. 
However, since the musical system is in no sense haphazard and thus each individual 
song named and recognized as an individual entity, both the musician and the lay- 
man supply the proper texts automatically whether or not they are actually sung. 
Since the mulizi songs all have texts, it seems to be of little importance to the Bashi 
whether a singer accompanies the instrument or whether it is played alone. 

The texts of Songs 1, 2, 4, and 6 deal specifically in some way with cattle. Song 
1 tells of the feasting which follows the discovery of the carcass of a cow which has 
died; Song 2, of two herders who quarrel and threaten each other over who takes 
the better care of his cows; Song 4, of the instructions of the chief herder to his 
subordinates for proper care of the cows; and Song 6, of the activities of a chief 
herder during a morning’s work. Song 3 deals with a girl who wants to marry a man 
but whose advances are refused; Song 9, of a girl who urges her fiancé to work for 
the White man so that he can get enough money to marry her. Song 5 tells of the 
friendship between two men; Song 8, of two men fighting; Song 7, of a drunken 
man and his shame. Finally, Song 10 indicates a White man’s wish that work be 
parceled to the Africans “by the meter,” and Song 11 tells how the digushu, an animal 
of the forest, was belled and driven from the fields. There is, then, a considerable 
diversity in song texts except for Songs 1, 2, 4, and 6 which not only deal with 
similar subjects but specifically with cows.® 
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The songs on which this study is based were recorded by the author and his wife 
in October 1951, as part of a collection of 120 Bashi songs from the area around 
Kasheke, some fifty kilometers north of Bukavu in the eastern Belgian Congo. The 
analytical method used is based upon the work of von Hornbostel,® which has been 
elaborated by Kolinski,?® Waterman, and, to some degree, the present author.’* 
The approach is aimed at obtaining as objective a description of a musical style as 
possible; to this end various quantitative procedures have been adopted, although 
more subjective evaluations are not completely disregarded. 

The transcriptions are given on the basis of a selected phrase typical of the song; 
each transcription is headed with pertinent information about the song. Thus Song 
1, for example, is headed: 1 (1x, 7): K@J0lIr0 (name of the instrument): 7u: 128. 
In similar order this indicates the song number, the original tape and song number, 
the song title and its translation, original pitch (in this case seven semitones higher; 
7d would indicate the reverse), and tempo (128 beats per minute). The basis for the 
tempo figure is the quarter note. The songs are notated in that key in which the 
majority of notes falls within the limits of the regular staff lines. 

In the analysis which follows the flute lines are first treated independently; the 
throat tones and vocal lines and their relationship to the flute melody are then dis- 
cussed. 

Actual tonal ranges of the mulizt songs are diverse, ranging from three to fifteen 
semitones; when the range is an octave or more, it is generally considered wide, and 
when less than an octave, narrow. Seven of the eleven songs have a wide tonal range 
when considered in these terms. 

An analysis of melodic direction indicates no particularly clearcut trends or pat- 
terns, although the largest single proportion of the songs shows a slight downward 
direction from beginning to ending tones; this occurs in six songs. In three songs 
the beginning and ending tones fall on the same pitch, while in two songs upward 
movement is present between the initial and final tones. Of those songs in which the 
overall movement is down, the difference is three semitones in two songs, four 
semitones in two songs, and one and six semitones in one song each. These are not 
strong downward movements.’® Of the two songs which show upward movement, 
one has an ascending change of two semitones, and the other of seven semitones; the 
latter is a striking upward movement not frequently encountered. It may be con- 
cluded, then, that the mulizi songs show a slight downward melodic movement when 
taken as a group; the indication is not particularly sharp, however, for, basing the 
problem of prediction on the present sample, only slightly more than half of the 
mulizi songs of any sample could be expected to show this movement. 

In two songs the beginning and highest tones are identical, while in the nine re- 
maining songs the beginning tone falls from two to nine semitones below the highest 
tone, thus showing some internal upward movement. The initial and lowest tones 
are never equal, ranging from three to ten semitones apart, and thus showing a 
downward movement. Similarly, the ending and highest tones are never equal, with 
the latter ranging from two to twelve semitones above the former; to a slight degree 
this reflects the weak downward movement from beginning to ending tones. The 
ending and lowest tones are equal in three songs; in the remaining eight songs the 
lowest tone is from three to ten semitones lower than the final. 

Of 2,053 ascending intervals the minor third is in greatest proportion (38.7°/), 
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followed by the major second (30.5°/), the major third (12.594), and the minor 
second (6.1%), and the minor seventh (5.2%). The perfect fourth, augmented fourth, 
perfect fifth, augmented fifth, and major sixth together account for but approxi- 
mately 7°/, of the total. Of 2,534 descending intervals, the major second accounts for 
34.9%, the minor third 30.5°/%, the minor second 17.394, and the major third 6.9%. 
The major sixth, perfect fifth, perfect fourth, augmented fourth, augmented fifth, 
and major ninth account for approximately 10°/ of the total. 

In the total of 4,587 ascending and descending intervals, the minor third appears 
most often (34.4%), followed by the major second (33.2%), the minor second 
(12.3%), and the major third (9.5°4). The perfect fourth, minor seventh, major 
sixth, perfect fifth, augmented fourth, augmented fifth, and major ninth, in that 
order, make up approximately 11° of the total. 

The high proportion of minor thirds in the mudlizi songs is unusual; it is seldom 
that any interval but the major second is most often used.’* Unusual also is the very 
high percentage of minor seconds which, in terms of the present method of analysis, 
indicates heptatonic scale structures. Finally, the high percentage of minor sevenths, 
especially in the ascending intervals, is infrequent; this interval skip is found in six 
of the eleven songs. All three of these interval usages indicate marked characteristics 
of the mulizi songs which may well prove to differentiate them from other musical 
groupings. 

Fifty-five and two-tenths per cent of the total intervals are descending, while 
44.8°% are ascending, an apparently fairly normal distribution. Narrow intervals, that 
is, those of a minor third or less, account for 79.4°/, of the ascending and descending 
intervals combined; medium intervals, that is, the major third, for 9.5°/, and wide 
intervals, those larger than a major third, for 11°%. These figures indicate an unusu- 
ally small number of wide skips, and an unusually large number of narrow intervals. 
All songs but one, however (Song 5), have at least one wide skip, although Song 6 
uses but two wide intervals, a perfect fourth ascending and an augmented fifth 
descending. At the same time, wide skips are divided approximately equally between 
ascending and descending intervals. 

Attention should be called briefly to Song 4 which shows a considerable degree of 
melodic variation; using both wide and narrow skips, the melodic line rarely rests 
for any length of time on one pitch. In Song 8 an extensive variety of intervals is 
used—nine different ascending intervals and six different descending—although in 
this case the song shows a tendency to rest for more sustained periods on the dura- 
tion tone. The repetitive monotone, four or more successive tones sung on the same 
pitch, appears in several songs although often broken by rests; its structural im- 
portance is minimal. 

A striking characteristic of the mulizi songs is the use of interval patterns com- 
posed of thirds; this, of course, is a further reflection of the exceptional frequency of 
thirds noted above in connection with the quantitative study of interval usage. 
While patterns of fourths are found in two songs, and patterns of fifths in two 
others, these are infrequent and of little significance in the construction of the melodic 
lines; patterns of thirds, on the other hand, dominate some songs almost completely. 
Triadic split fifths (Ex. 1), either dim r, dim f, Mr, Mf, or mr,” appear in ten of 
the eleven songs, while pendular thirds (Ex. 2) are found in seven songs. Three 
songs use interlocked thirds (Ex. 3), and one song linear thirds (Ex. 4). Attention 
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should be called to Song 6 which uses an especially large number of patterns of thirds, 
particularly pendular thirds of which no fewer than fourteen varieties appear. Song 5, 


Ex. 1 (Song 3) Ex. 2 (Song 5) Ex. 3 (Song 6) 











Ex. 4 (Song 3) 





at the same time, is made up almost exclusively of pendular thirds; indeed, minor 
thirds and minor seconds are the only intervals used throughout. Linear thirds are 
found in Song 3. While exceptions do occur, such as in Song g in which but one 
conventional third pattern appears, the frequent use of patterns of thirds and the 
importance of these various patterns in the melodic structure represent one of the 
outstanding characteristics of the mulizi songs as a group. 

All songs except Song 3 show a formal structure of AA’A”, etc., in which a single 
phrase is introduced and then varied throughout the song. Phrase lengths, however, 
are varied, ranging from 5 to 24 beats in length. Songs 3, 4, and 6 use phrase lengths 
which vary throughout the song; to some degree, at least, this seems to be a function 
of a phrase-and-breath construction in which the player does not use a continual 
steady beat throughout, but rather breaks the melodic line into individual phrases 
which are separated by pauses for breath. It should be noted, however, that the 
phrases are basically similar and that the phrase length in no case varies more than 
six beats. In Song 3 the phrase pattern is ABA’B’A”B”, etc., which in itself might 
be regarded as a more complex form of the AA’A” construction: A (BC)A’(B’C’) 
A” (B”’C”). It is of interest to note that the two phrases alternate in “harmonic” feel- 
ing, the first based on the tones CEG and the second on GBDF (see Song 3). Song 9 
also shows a consistent, and alternating, pattern, in this case within the phrase; 
here the movement is downward in two separate movements with a slight upward 
skip between the two halves which results in the following pattern (see Song 9): 4 

The ornamental device most frequently encountered is the auxiliary tone, both 
upper and lower auxiliary tones being used (Ex. 5). Attack and release are con- 














Ex. 5 (Song 8 ) (Song 5) 
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ventional and accurate, with no slides to or from the tone. 

The songs are remarkably homogeneous in modal structure; ten songs utilize the 
heptatonic, the lone exception, Song 5, using the hexatonic. Still more striking is the 
fact that none of the modal structures encompass the full number of tones in the 
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cycle of fifths. The maximum number of tones employed is six, the minimum three. 
Three songs are of a hepta sol type, and of these two show the pattern 6:7; 5, the 
third 5:7;5.7° All three hepta re types are 6:7;2. The two songs of a hepta fa type 
show structures of 5:7; 4 and 6:7; 4. There are three double modes with structures of 
3:6; 6-1, 6:7; 2-3 and 6:7; 2-4. It may be briefly noted here that the complete absence 
of pentatonic scales in the flute songs is contrary to the commonly accepted picture 
of African music which emphasizes the lack of complex structures. While more 
evidence is needed, of course, the results so strikingly obtained in connection with 
the multzi would seem to indicate that in instrumental music, at least, some revision 
of this “pentatonic concept” is quite possibly in order. It is interesting also to specu- 
late that this remarkable homogeneity of modality and scale structure reflects the 
basic similarity of construction of the instruments, which results in turn in a basic 
similarity of playing techniques. At the same time, it will be recalled that the songs 
were played by four different men on four different instruments which varied con- 
siderably in length; further, as has been noted, the finger holes are not burned out 
according to arithmetical calculation, but by finger placement, which induces a cer- 
tain degree of chance. While the instrument construction certainly introduces a de- 
gree of conformity, it would also seem clear that the homogeneity of modal and 
scalar structures indicates a cultural conformity of creativity and musical style. 

The duration tone and subjective tonic’ fall on the same pitch in four of the 
songs. In two songs the duration tone falls on the second degree of the scale based on 
the subjective tonic, in one song on the fifth degree, and in one on the fourth de- 
gree. In the double modal structures the subjective tonic rests on la in the hexa la do 
structure; it is the subjective do of both the hepta re mi and hepta re fa modes. In 
seven songs, then, a close relationship is evident, while in four songs the duration 
tone rests on the second degree of the subjective tonic scale; this major second rela- 
tionship is fairly frequently encountered. It is to be noted that in two of the double 
modes the second duration tone falls on the third and fourth of the scale—hepta re 
mi and hepta re fa, with do as the subjective tonic. All songs show well defined 
tonality; there are no modulations. 

Eight of the eleven songs utilize common meters; seven are in 4/4 time, and one 
in 3/4. One song is in 18/8 time and two in X/4. While the former might be written 
in 6/4, the dominant metric pattern falls into triplet units, and the basic meter is 
triple rather than duple. Songs 3 and 6 actually show no steady beat which may be 
metrically divided; the melodic patterns are constructed in terms of phrase lengths 
which are divided from one another by breath intake. Thus Song 3 uses phrases of 
21-4 beats in length, and Song 6 phrases of 5-11 beats. However, duple meter seems 
to be most characteristic of the flute songs. 

Tempi range from 92 to 160 beats per minute; even if the two extremes are ig- 
nored, the range is from 104-148 beats, a diversified range. Songs do not increase in 
tempo through their own duration. 

Syncopation is used in all the songs, but real shifts in melodic meter which might 
provide a strong surprise element of shifting accents in the melodic lines are not 
marked in gross pattern; rather, in most of the songs there is a fairly clear beat with 
the melodic line accenting the heavy beats of the measure. It should be made clear, 
however, that offbeating is present. More important is the extreme complexity of the 
internal rhythms, particularly in Songs 6 and 3; in these songs an extremely involved 
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offbeat pattern makes it very difficult to locate a definite beat. These highly complex 
and shifting micro-rhythmic beats give the entire song a fragmented feeling, making 
division into even measures and phrase lengths impossible (Ex. 6). 


Fx. 6 (Song 6) 





In Songs 4, 5, and 6 the mulizi player employs the throat tone as well as produc- 
ing a tone on the flute itself. In the phrase chosen to represent Song 4, the octave is 
the interval most often used when the two tones are begun simultaneously; next in 
importance is the perfect fifth. These two intervals combined are much more often 
used than the minor seventh, major third, and augmented fourth, which also occur. 
Passing tones combine with the throat tones to produce intervals of the minor 
seventh, perfect fifth, and major sixth. The emphasis, then, is on the octave and 
perfect fifth with the major third also present; consonant intervals occur most fre- 
quently even where passing tones appear. In the melodic line produced by the throat 
tone the intervals are uniformly small, consisting of major seconds and minor thirds 
exclusively. 

Much the same usage is encountered in Song 5 in which the octave again takes 
precedence at coincident points, followed by the perfect fourth in this case instead of 
the perfect fifth. There is but one dissonant interval used, the minor seventh, and this 
is by no means a strong dissonance; no passing tones are present since the throat tone 
moves in direct coordination with the flute. Contrary motion is especially outstanding 
in this song. 

In Song 6 a somewhat different situation is encountered in which the throat tone 
remains relatively constant in regard to pitch while the flute tone fluctuates above it; 
in this case the throat tone acts almost as a pedal point. The most frequently used 
coincident tones again produce the interval of a perfect fifth or major third, with 
three dissonant intervals also appearing as a minor seventh or augmented fifth. The 
passing tones used most frequently form the interval of a perfect fifth with the 
throat tone, followed by the minor seventh, major third, augmented fifth, and major 
sixth. Again consonant intervals are emphasized. While a movement of a minor 
third or perfect fourth is sometimes found in the throat tone in this song, the interval 
most often encountered is the major second. 

In Songs 7-11 the flute is accompanied by a vocal line sung by a second musician, 
and the resultant musical pattern varies from those songs in which the flute is accom- 
panied by a throat tone produced by the flute player himself. In Songs 8, 9, and 
10 the vocal line is basically the same as that played on the flute; it seems quite clear 
that the two musicians are varying the same melodic line within rather strict limits. 
In these three songs, despite the variation, consonant intervals take precedence over 
dissonances, even for the most part in passing tones; the accented beats are almost all 
consonant in the interval between the two lines. 

In Songs 7 and 11 a separation between the flute and voice lines is more notice- 
able. While consonance still seems to be the general rule, the melodic lines are more 
independent of each other; the result, then, seems to be two relatively free but mesh- 
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ing melodic lines which complement each other and which tend toward a real two- 
part concept on the part of the musicians. 

Interval usage within the voice line follows fairly closely that of the flute with 
approximately the same kind and number of intervals used. However, the voice 
parts are sung with a considerable vigor and with ornamentation in the form of rising 
attack and falling release. The latter, in particular, may trail off through as much as 
a full measure. 

It is important to note that in two songs the musicians make errors from which, 
in both cases, they fail to recover completely throughout the remainder of the song. 
In Song 10 the singer seems to be at fault since the flute line remains consistent 
throughout; the error results in some strong dissonance which first occurs eight mea- 
sures before the end of the song (Ex. 7). 














In Song 11, which is 52 measures in length, the flutist is apparently at fault at 
measure 35 where he adds, unaccountably, two extra beats; in bar 49, seemingly 
aware of the error, he makes an effort to realign himself with the singer but without 
success. As in Song 10, dissonance results from the initial mistake (Ex. 8). 


Bx. 8 (Song 11) dis alam ‘a 
fh» Flute 











Comparison of the function of the throat tone with that of the vocal line seems 
to indicate two different intentions. The latter gives evidence of functioning as an 
independent melodic line of equal importance with the flute melody, although the 
two lines quite clearly complement each other and in some cases are almost parallel. 
On the other hand, the throat tone apparently functions as an accompaniment to the 


flute, as evidenced by the fact that it seems never to move with wide independence 
from that melody and that it most. often moves rhythmically with the flute, thus 
indicating a dependent relationship. From the very nature of the production of the 
throat and voice lines, these various relationships would seem logical; analysis quite 
clearly bears this out. 

The analysis of the mulizi songs, in summary, shows some characteristics which 
are clearly marked and representative, and a few which are less compact. The actual 
tonal range is diversified. In melodic direction the songs show a slight downward 
trend; internal upward and downward movements are fairly marked. The minor 
third is most often used in total ascending and descending intervals, a striking char- 
acteristic of the songs, and minor seconds and minor sevenths are in unusually high 
percentage. Narrow intervals take marked precedence over medium and wide in- 
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tervals. Patterns of thirds are especially marked, with patterns of fourths and patterns 
of fifths unimportant. In modal structure the songs are remarkably homogeneous, ten 
of eleven songs using a heptatonic structure in which fewer than seven tones are 
actually employed. All songs but one use a phrase pattern of AA’A”; the basic meter 
is duple in most cases. Microrhythmic phrasing is of considerable complexity; tempi 
are varied. The throat tone seems to be used as accompaniment to the melodic line 
of the flute, as differentiated from vocal lines which retain more independence. The 
mulizt songs, then, show a rather remarkable degree of musical homogeneity, due 
in part to the similarity of construction of the instruments themselves, but also attrib- 
utable in part at least to the demands for cultural conformity in a creative aspect of 
culture. 

Several characteristics of the mulizi songs set them apart as a rather unusual body 
of music. The homogeneity of the modal structures is one of these; it is seldom that 
a group of songs is found in which the modal structures are so nearly exactly alike. 
More striking in this case is that the structures are not ordinary themselves, for 
fewer than seven tones are used consistently in the heptatonic scale. A second sur- 
prising characteristic is the high percentage of narrow intervals as well as the rela- 
tively high percentage of minor sevenths. Such a combination rarely occurs. Again, 
the use of the minor third, which takes precedence over the major second, represents 
a distinct break from what seems to be normal usage in other song groups. Most 
distinctive, however, is the use of the throat tone through which the musician is 
literally accompanying himself. While combinations of an instrument and full voice 
are by no means unusual, the concept of the throat tone as an accompaniment to the 
flute is essentially unique. It is because of characteristics such as these that the mudlizi 
songs are of unusual interest to the ethnomusicologist. 


NOTES 

1 This paper was first presented at the meetings of the Midwest Chapter of the American 
Musicological Society at Evanston, Ill., 14 Nov. 1953. The author expresses his appreciation for the 
financial assistance given by the Belgian American Educational Foundation, the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation for Anthropological Research, and the Program of African Studies, Northwestern 
University, and for the close cooperation of I’Institut Pour la Recherche Scientifique en Afrique 
Centrale in the field. Victor and Yvette Robinson opened their home to the author and his wife 
during this research period, and Robinson has since checked some doubtful points with the musi- 
cians. Finally, Richard A. Waterman has kindly read the manuscript and has contributed pointed 
suggestion toward its improvement. 

2 One instrument was almost completely stopped up with debris so that only a tiny pinpoint 
of light was visible from end to end. On having this called to his attention, the musician pointed 
out that light was coming through and that the instrument was thus open and in working order. 

3 Songs 1, 2, 4, and 5 are generally played both at feasts in the village and when the men are 
with the cattle in the fields. Songs 7 and 8, on the other hand, are purportedly played only when 
the men are with the cattle, and never in the villages. 

* Richard F, Burton, The Lake Regions of Central Africa (New York, 1860), p. 470. 

® Margaret Trowell and K. P. Wachsmann, Tribal Crafts of Uganda (London, 1953), p. 339. 

6 Trowell and Wachsmann, Plate roo, B. 

7 Trowell and Wachsmann, p. 340. 


(Notes continued on page 156) 
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1 (Ix, 7): Kaloaira (name of the instrument): 
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6 (XI, 1): MwIrumbu (no translation) : 
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11 (XI, 5): Bigusu (an animal of the forest): 
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(Continued from page 152) 

§ The texts of the Bashi songs are discussed in detail in: Alan P. Merriam, “Song Texts of the 
Bashi,” Zaire, VIII (1954), 27-43. 

® Erich M. von Hornbostel, “Die Probleme der Vergleichende Musikwissenschaft,” Zeitschrift 
der Internationale Mustkgesellschaft, Vl (1905), 85-97; “African Negro Music,” Africa, 1 (1928), 
30-62. 

10M. Kolinski, “Suriname Music,” in Melville J. and Frances S. Herskovits, Suriname Folk- 
Lore (New York, 1936), pp. 491-740. 

11 Richard A. Waterman, African Patterns in Trinidad Negro Music (unpubl. diss., North- 
western Univ.). 

12 Alan P. Merriam, Songs of the Afro-Bahian Cults: An Ethnomusicological Analysis (unpubl. 
diss., Northwestern Univ.). 

13 Comparison may be made, for example, with the music of the North American Plains 
Indians whose songs usually show striking downward movement from beginning to ending tones. 
See Alan P. Merriam, “Flathead Indian Instruments and their Music,” Musical Quarterly, XXXVIII 
(1951), 371, Song 2. This song is played on the Flathead flageolet. While the Flathead are Plateau 
rather than Plains Indians, their music shows typical Plains characteristics, 

14Tn the African-derived songs of seven cult groups in Bahia, Brazil, for example, only those of 
one group—Gégé, which is of Dahomean provenience—showed any interval but the major second 
in most frequent use; this interval was the minor third. See Merriam, Songs of the Afro-Bahian 
Cults, 407. 

15 Abbreviations used: M—major; m—minor; dim—diminished; r—rising; f—falling. 

16 The figures indicate, in the order listed, the number of tones actually utilized, the number 
of tones encompassed in the cycle of fifths, and the degree of scale on which the duration tone 
falls. An explanation of this particular modal analysis will be found in Kolinski, 491-93. 

17 Duration tone refers to that tone which is most heavily weighted throughout the song as 
defined by actual duration count. The subjective tonic designates the subjective criterion of a key 
feeling, or tonality, as observed by European musicians in respect to European musical traditions. 


ERRATA IN MUSIC 
Ex. 1: the first F should have the value of a dotted sixteenth note. 
Ex. 3: the last G in the first line should have the value of a dotted sixteenth note. 
Ex. 4: the next to last note of the song in the lower line should be C instead of D. 
Ex. 5: the first note in the lower line of the last measure should be a dotted eighth note. 
In the eighth modal analysis, read 6:7;2-4 for 6:734. 


Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinots 











TITLES IN AN ORAL LITERATURE 


By MELvILLE Jacoss 


HIS paper submits a collection of story titles which possess distinctive esthetic 

features. Analysis of the titles suggests that a comparatively inconspicuous and 

simple art form, which is ancillary to an oral literature, is representative of a 
minor type of art which has not been studied. 

Collectors of American Indian folktales have almost never consistently elicited 
the exact manner and words in which native narrators referred to or entitled folk- 
tales. Most folkloristic publications contain story titles which the folklorist devised 
and which therefore reflect a European heritage of criteria for selection of significant 
content. Collectors give the impression of having taken for granted a presumption 
that narrators of an oral literature do not possess canons that determine the manner 
of formal or informal reference to stories. The absence of concern regarding native 
story titles is also suggested by the lack of research on their expressive content and 
style. 

Just as there is much more to a social structure than kinship terms, far more is 
expressed and structured in stories than in their headings. But if, like kinship terms in 
a society, story titles are present in an oral literature, folklorists ought to find out as 
much as possible about them. If captions express selected kinds of story content and 
regularly omit other kinds, and if captions display a sort of syntax, scholars should 
attempt to find out the processes that are involved. It is cavalier to ignore titles that 
display selectivity, patterning, and taste, as they certainly do where they occur in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Informants in western Oregon groups of American Indians were like Mrs. Victoria 
Howard, the Clackamas Chinook who supplied me with the materials upon which 
this paper is based, in their invariable response of comfort or alacrity to requests for 
habitually applied titles of their stories, after some initial confusion concerning my 
desire. I asked for a customary heading following, not preceding, a dictation and its 
translation. In a few instances an informant would remark that he did not know the 
usual manner of reference but that he would fashion one that he thought would serve 
with quick recognition by his people. Remembered and volunteered titles displayed 
the same formal characteristics. Occasionally an informant offered a well-memorized 
caption before he commenced a dictation, when he had already become accustomed 
to questions about native titles for stories. Often he repeated a title, without change 
of a word or morpheme, after completion of a translation. In a very few instances he 
offered a similar but alternative title. Plural headings, which were conventionalized 
for a percentage but not for all the stories, do not diminish the significance of the 
trait of entitling or the need to study its causation, functions, content, and forms. 

In this paper the titles of fifty-nine Clackamas myths and other narratives are 
given as they were translated by Mrs. Howard, with whom I worked during four 
months of 1929 and 1930, at West Linn, near Portland, Oregon. She also gave titles in 
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Clackamas words and forms for five Molale myths, two Molale stories of the post- 
Myth Age period, which I term the Transitional Era, and three purely ethnographic 
narratives. Such titles supplement and corroborate the formulations that are based 
upon the headings which Mrs. Howard gave for Clackamas myths and tales. Titles 
given by various informants for stories of other Indian groups of western Oregon are 
not discussed because content analysis has not been attempted for those collections. 
Although most formal features of the titles of their stories can be seen at once, the 
features of expressive content in the titles, and of course the significant omissions of 
content, cannot be determined without study of the stories themselves. A full analysis 
of titles is impossible before the stories have been thoroughly examined. Lately I 
brought to completion a study of the content and style of the Clackamas oral literature 
which Mrs. Howard gave me. Accordingly, there is warrant to proceed with a treat- 
ment of the Clackamas titles as well as the headings which were given in Clackamas 
words for texts of Molale provenience which Mrs. Howard also dictated in the 
Clackamas language. She was part Molale, understood that language which was at 
one time used by a few bands immediately to the south and east of Clackamas villages, 
but she did not speak it fluently. 

Unfortunately, I lack field notations on the ways in which Clackamas people 
employed their story titles in conversational or recital situations. I cannot assert that 
the titles were used solely outside the recital or only as formal introductions to stories 
during winter evenings, or in both kinds of setting. My impression is that titles as 
such were most often cited, using one of several permissible alternants, during every- 
day conversations when references were aptly and in fact constantly made to whole 
stories rather than to episodes or Scenes. I am convinced that stories were referred to 
with quotations or other excerpts with much greater frequency than they were cited 
by title, just as Europeans tend to recite verses rather than to name headings of one 
or another Book of the Bible. Like other peoples of the Pacific Northwest, the 
Clackamas told the stories in a formalized manner during inclement winter months. 
Their conversations the year round were punctuated with illustrative extracts and 
analogies from the stories. The literature functioned in a highly formalized way dur- 
ing the winter, and in another way, in allusions and fragmented citations, all the year 
round. 

All informants with whom I worked, from southwestern Oregon north to central 
western Washington, placed slight value upon story headings and at first gave them 
with patent indifference. The obvious regularities in form and content in the titles 
encouraged me to repeat requests for them. William W. Elmendorf, who studied the 
Twana Salish of southern Puget Sound, tells me that his informants were never able 
to provide headings for stories, in a district about 150 miles north of the Clackamas. 
His work was largely in English translations and one can only wonder whether the 
taking of texts in phonemic transcription might not have altered the result. Although 
I was sometimes rebuffed like Elmendorf, I found more often that my informant 
recalled that “the old people” used to refer to the myth in a preferred way. This I term 
a title. A few other anthropologists who have studied groups in the Puget Sound 
region also found no story captions. But recently near the Canadian border of north- 
western Washington the Nooksak Salish linguistic informant of Pamela Thorsen 
surprisingly suggested a one-name title for the first linguistic text which he dictated. 
We do not know if additional stories which he may give will bear headings. Accord- 
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mg to Sally Snyder, who has lately collected stories in English translations in northern 
Puget Sound (Swinomish, Kikiallus, and Lower Skagit) and Upper Skagit Salish 
groups, these peoples do possess terse titles of stories, and maybe also title alternants. 
Her collections include items that were borrowed from various groups, including the 
Interior Salish Southern Okanogan or Sinkaietk who are east of the Cascade Moun- 
tains, but there is a possibility that titles of such stories may have been imposed by the 
Skagit River borrowers. A number of her Coyote stories were included under the 
single caption of Coyote, where my Clackamas informant gave a distinctive title to 
each Coyote story. Dell R. Skeels has conducted folkloristic field research with the 
Nez Percé of central Idaho, also using English translations. He reports that stylization 
of story captions is a feature of this literature, in a region more than 200 miles east of 
the Clackamas. Titles which I recorded with Galice Athabaskan, Coos, and Clackamas 
informants of western Oregon may therefore comprise only a small number of samples 
of an areally bounded phenomenon, but it is not yet possible to define the margins of 
such an area. Leo J. Frachtenberg occasionally secured native titles during his text 
recordings in the same districts of western Oregon in which I worked a generation 
later, but his publications reveal that he never pressed the matter with informants. The 
fact that he long ago obtained story headings, without seeking them, reinforces the 
deduction that in certain groups they were available for the asking. 

Titles have their recurrent kinds of content, and their rules of form. The task is 
to identify, describe, and account for such regularities. Captions functioned as a com- 
pact means of alluding to whole stories. There must be sufficient reasons why pattern- 
ings developed for the framing of allusions to the literature; why a kind of stylistic 
syntax appeared that was peculiar to story captions; why, specifically, a name of a 
precultural personage was cited in first position in a Clackamas title, a kinship term 
for a close relative of that personage was in second position; and why an abstraction 
which referred to some manifest aspect of plot action always appeared in final position 
in the title if a leading actor’s name was cited. 

I think that some stories were captioned tersely and in much the same manner by 
everyone, while other stories told by the same group never had generally accepted 
headings. Different canons of style probably effected much longer titles in some 
groups than in others. Coos story headings resemble the Clackamas in succinctness. 

The analysis of Clackamas titles should be pursued further by means of study of 
the interconnected diffusional, historical, and psychological factors that shaped the 
forms and selected content of title style. 

Clackamas titles categorize in five types. The first, exemplified in eight instances, 
displays only one name, that of a leading actor such as Beaver, or Toncue. The second 
type, exemplified in nine cases, displays only a succinct expression of a relatively 
external or manifest facet of plot, without the supplementation of an actor, as in SHE 
DECEIVED HIM WITH HER Doc. The third type, illustrated in twenty-two cases, exhibits 
one or two names of leading actors, followed by an external or manifest facet of plot, 
as in CoYOTE MADE EVERYTHING coop. The fourth type, shown in six instances, displays 
one or two names of or references to leading actors, followed by a characterization of 
the state or condition of the actor or actors, as in SEAL AND HER YOUNGER BROTHER 
DWELT THERE. The fifth and last type, for which there are twenty-four examples, is 
characterized by one or two names of leading actors, followed by one or more kinship 
terms that refer to closely related but unnamed persons, for example, BLur Jay AND His 
OLDER SISTER. 
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The first two types are formally simple because each title contains only one 
referent, either a name or a terse statement of plot action. The other three types are 
almost as succinct but they are symmetrical; each title contains at least two referents, 
the first of which is a leading actor. 

Latent as opposed to manifest content can never be deduced from a title without 
knowledge of the story. And the manifest content which is included in the title is 
always so sparely indicated that only a native who recalls the story may perceive the 
reference. 

It is impossible to determine and futile to suggest the number of titles which were 
accompanied by equally acceptable or current alternate titles. In many instances prob- 
ably one title was preferred to its alternants. I believe that many of the Clackamas 
titles had alternants in addition to the very few, mentioned below, which the inform- 
ant offered. At the time of my field research I was aware of the need to make note 
of alternative titles but I feel that I did not follow through sufficiently with the 
informant. The advisable method in the field would be to secure from more than one 
informant titles, title alternants, and judgments regarding their worth. When I 
worked with Mrs. Howard there was only one other speaker of the language—I never 
met him—and it is my understanding that it has been extinct since 1936. 

Each type of title is now illustrated with discussions which attempt to display the 
reasons why I classified and characterized as I did, and why the Clackamas worded 
the title as they did. The present paper is not designed as a model for the presentation 
and analysis of titles, but it may serve to start thinking as to how best to display and 
account for their various features. The translated title itself is set in capitals, phonemic 
transcriptions in italics. 

The following eight titles are of type 1 which is characterized, as indicated above, 
by a single personal name. 


Beaver. In this myth the central themes include a grandfather-grandson relationship 
and acquisition of spirit-power. A romantic quality suffuses such relationships. Although 
five unnamed brothers are the first actors, Beaver Man is selected for the title because he 
enters the action presently, he is the leading actor, and he is a principal in no other myth. 
The word Beaver is masculine: Chinook nouns contain a prefixed morpheme that indicates 
sex gender. His Granpson might have been added to the title by some persons, but the 
name of Beaver is sufficient for identification of the story; one might speculate that Beaver 
AND HIS GRANDSON was an alternant. 

Tonove. This myth is rich in covert themes that function at archaic psychological levels. 
The actors are relatively symbolic and lack specificity of delineation. The leading actor 
whose behavior determines much of the plot and who appears in the first Scene is the ogre 
named Tongue. He occurs in no other Clackamas story collected. His lack of kin may con- 
stitute a factor in the omission of a second item, a kinship term, from the title. But no ad- 
ditional referent is needed for identification of the myth. 

Idya’ bixakxas, The Oedipal and in-law tension themes of this myth are unaccom- 
panied by individualized personalities. The principal actors are the headman whose un- 
translated name is the title, his son, and two of the headman’s wives. The men play more 
central roles than the women. The headman’s personal name, which is not mentioned else- 
where in the literature of the Clackamas, is sufficient for reference to the myth. Therefore 
his unnamed son, the second leading actor, need not be pointed to in the title, but I think it 
possible that AND HIs son might have been an addition so as to constitute, with the name in 
first position, an accepted alternant. 
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Greysack Louse. This myth contains various expressive themes, such as sibling rivalry, 
men’s lust for women, and the reasons why lice and grizzlies are what they are nowadays. 
The title notes the first and leading actor whose femininity is indicated by the prefix for sex 
gender. The title ignores even the overt themes and the other important actors, who are 
five Grizzly Men. Meadow Lark Woman is another actor of importance. Although various 
myths may present Greyback Louse actors, the title is efficient because no other myth in- 
troduces a lone Greyback Woman. Omission of reference to the Grizzly Men in the title 
may be partly consequent upon their lack of relationship by kinship to Greyback Woman. 

Hor Weatuer Wino. No personality delineation characterizes this myth which stresses 
family relationships, the ethical virtue of kindness to the poor, and the reward to a female 
for her proper passivity toward men. Hot Weather Wind’s name, with masculine prefix, 
constitutes the title because he is both the first actor to appear and the leading actor. Other 
actors include his wife and her headman father. A completely different myth, entitled 
Hot WEATHER WIND AND His OLDER BROTHERS, is neatly distinguished by the presence of 
siblings who are referred to by a kinship term in the title. 

Sturceon. This is the personal name of the actor of a short tale. Other titles identify 
several myths in which Sturgeon Men appear as minor actors or in later Acts. 

Tue Two Goruers. This myth of females treats of relationships and feelings of a 
mother and of foster mothers to a child, and of the child to such women. The myth lacks 
a delineated personality. The title identifies the first two actors, but, since these are 
Gopher Women and a pair of Gophers act in no other myth of the collection, recognition 
of the story is probably automatic. Possibly a lone Gopher appeared in a myth which is 
absent from the collection; if there were such a myth its title must have been distinctive. 
The dual number is indicated, like sex gender, by a prefix, and so the title here is of one 
word. 

THE Two Grass wipows. This is a one word title in Clackamas. Mrs. Howard applied 
it not to a Clackamas story but to a Clackamas dictation of a Molale tale which she placed 
in the Transitional Era. Although I did not determine if her heading was a translation of 
a Molale caption, my feeling is that she offered headings that were stylized according to 
Clackamas canons even when the content of the dictation was not of Clackamas proveni- 
ence. The two women of the title are the sole actors and apparently the characterization 
of them as grass widows, and the indication in the dual numeral prefix that there were 
only two of them, provided the needed identification. 


The next nine titles are of type 2, which is characterized by a laconic statement of 
one overt feature of the action in the plot. 


SHE DECEIVED HIM WITH HER DOG. The story stresses the themes of a female who im- 
properly determines upon and rejects her marriage, and who subjects a wealthy suitor to 
extreme humiliation. The title is limited to a notation about her early overt behavior in 
the plot. The title is efficient because in no other myth does a dog impersonate a woman; 
the title says obliquely, to a Clackamas, that a woman uses a dog to deceive a man. The 
action title is also appropriate because the plot deals with relationships rather than par- 
ticularized personalities. 

SHE DECEIVED HERSELF WITH MILT. Again no distinctive personalities are developed. 
The theme discusses a woman who takes away a widow’s new husband. The purely topical 
title expresses only one manifest facet of a theme of female rivalry. The title appropriately 
refers to the second woman who enters the plot, because she, not the first woman, is de- 
ceived. In most other instances it is an actor who appears initially in the plot who is re- 
ferred to in the title. 

THEY DESERTED THE MEAN BOY. Perhaps this title could be subsumed under the third 
type, if ‘the mean boy’ was regarded as a name by the Clackamas, However, the statement 
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of an overtly causal feature of the action in the plot, without a distinctive identification of 
an actor, may warrant categorization in the second type. The desertion also transpires 
early in the narration. The story contains several delineations of personalities and expres- 
sive themes on topics of kinship relationships. 

(a) THey prep oF HUNGER. (b) K’aixa’ksix 1s THE NAME OF THE PLACE WHERE THEY 
DIED OF HUNGER. At periods eight or nine months apart the informant gave similar versions 
of this tale, with the alternative titles, (a) and (b). No other dictated title contains a place 
name, but some tales that referred to sites may have been noted in the manner of the 
second title. The addition of the name of the village in title (b) permits precise identifica- 
tion since there were other stories of famine due to cold weather; two such tales are noted 
below under the third type of title. The selection of ‘they died of hunger’ in both titles of 
this tale indicates the extent to which Clackamas memorized titles and utilized only one 
overt aspect which had been long since selected and standardized for purposes of a cap- 
tion. 

SHE ATE WILD CELERY. A SNAKE WAS INSIDE IT THERE. This is one title, in two phrases. 
Such symmetrical statements are few, and I have only two other examples. I believe that 
they lack any special stylistic significance because they are to be regarded as the manner 
in which Chinook speech handled utterance sequences which in many languages are 
treated by grammatical subordination. The title selects, as always, certain items of what 
happened overtly in the plot. 

Four GIRLS TOOK AWAY THE GIRL. This is a Clackamas dictation for a Molale, not a 
Clackamas, myth. I did not ascertain whether the title was a translation of a Molale title. 
Although the caption refers to four girls who did not appear initially in the myth, they 
are leading actors and their number, without specific mention of who they are, appears to 
serve as partial identification of the story in conjunction with a central although not an 
initial feature of the plot, their carrying away the girl. 

SHE WISHED FOR MEAT IN THE NIGHTTIME. This is a Clackamas dictation of the heading 
of a short Molale story which is placed in the Transitional Era. The tale indicates the dire 
consequence of transgression of a taboo. The title is a Clackamas way of summarizing the 
interdicted behavior which begins the story. Reference to such behavior provides the 
identification. 

THEY WERE GOING TO BURY THE OLD WOMAN WHO WAS NOT YET DEAD. A more literal 
translation of this improvised title is ‘the old woman they were going to bury her, she was 
not dead.’ The text is an ethnographic kind of dictation of a relatively recent occurrence in 
the Molale group, but Mrs. Howard as usual described the event in her Clackamas lan- 
guage. It is unlikely that the story was old enough to have taken on a title that was gen- 
erally employed. I believe that Mrs. Howard spontaneously devised the heading, but in 
terms of the Clackamas patterning for that form. That is, she selected the initial situation, 
and its noting provided the identification. 


The third type is characterized by one or two names of leading actors, almost al- 
ways those who also appear in the first Scene. Then the title adds a terse statement of 
an overt feature of plot action which usually refers to the first Scene. Twenty-two 
titles of this kind follow. 


Coyote anp Skunk. HE TIED HIs Musk sac. This is a single title, split according to 
Clackamas syntax and the segments approximated in the translation. Central interests of 
this myth include a sibling relationship and the exploitative role and narcissism of an older 
brother who is a symbol of a chief. The title presents only the two leading actors and an 
appended manifest feature of the plot; the intent also seems to be to point up an intensely 
amusing anal reference. But the naming of the two leading actors is sufficient for purposes 
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of efficient citation, and one may query whether some persons did not limit the heading in 
that manner, 

Coon aNp CoYoTE WENT AND sTOLE. The myth delineates two personalities, Coon and 
Coyote. In the second Act it also deals with several interconnected themes. One is the re- 
lationship between great spirit-power and community altruism by Coyote. A second is the 
origin of edible water creatures. A third is the precultural hoarding of certain foods, the 
major edible creatures of the waters, by women whom the Clackamas equated with 
Grizzly Ogresses. The title, which ignores this second Act, cites both actors of the first Act 
and a surface manifestation of its plot, the going away of the actors in order to steal. No 
content or actor of the important second Act need be cited because the reference is sufh- 
cient identification of the story. 

CoYOTE MADE A DANCE FOR HIS DAUGHTER. Both a noting of the two principal actors and 
a reference to the most important Scene in the two-Act drama characterize this title. Al- 
though Crow Woman, Blue Jay, and four sons of Coyote appear in the play before mention 
of his daughter, she is chosen for inclusion in the title because the Oedipal plot focuses 
upon Coyote’s hatred toward his sons and his love for her. His feeling is obliquely in- 
dicated by the statement that he gave a spirit-power dance for her. The style permits the 
statement of manifest behavior which expresses the feeling; in his literary moments a 
Clackamas would not phrase an emotion as such. The delineation of the personality of 
Coyote is the sole treatment of an actor’s character in this myth. 

Coyote awalTep Sieep. The theme of this little myth is the origin of the need for fre- 
quent sleep. The title adds to the names of the two actors a verb which expresses an overt 
feature of the plot, Coyote’s attempt to be awake and catch Sleep when he approaches. 
The title ignores the larger part of the plot, which deals with Coyote’s inability to keep 
awake and Sleep’s resultant victory. One might suggest, without possibility of verification, 
that some Clackamas would have employed an alternative title of type 4, CoyoTe AND SLEEP. 

Coyote (Sta’nk’iya) MADE EVERYTHING coop. After the personal name of one of the 
precultural Coyotes, the title notes obliquely that he changed things of basic importance for 
the people. It names the sole actor who continues throughout the plot, and adds a sum- 
marization of its manifest content which is recognizable by anyone who knows the myth. 
Possibly no other story refers to this one Coyote; his name alone therefore may have been 
adequate as a title and maybe constituted an alternative heading. If the story had been 
ascribed to Salmon, as it was in some Chinookan groups, his name would have been sub- 
stituted for Coyote. The myth offers no distinctive features of the personality of such an 
actor other than to highlight his headmanlike and announcer role. 

Coyote (T2’naq’iya) WENT AROUND THE LAND. The title is much like that of the preced- 
ing myth. It gives the personal name of one of the Coyotes and generalizes, from a Clack- 
amas point of view, about his manifest behavior in the myth: he traveled the length of 
the land. The title names the principal player in an extravaganza which includes many 
actors. This Coyote is very likely the one who is referred to in most of the Coyote myths. 
But the indication that he went around the land establishes the myth because it suggests 
a Clackamas’ manner of describing the essence of the central theme. Actually there are 
several themes. These include a delineation of the genetic development of the personality 
of Coyote, and an inventory of important changes which he effected in the precultural 
world, that is, it is also an eventful origin myth. The title does not mention these themes 
but selects the external fact of the great man’s memorable journey. 

BEAR ATE SALMONBERRIES. This short myth sketches a mother’s mood when she mourns 
for her child and when she becomes released from the mood. But the title gives only the 
name of the one actor and an external aspect of her behavior when in mourning. Without 
some additional item from the plot, the naming of Bear Woman would be insufficient. The 
reference to her eating of salmonberries is oblique but, added to her name, the identity of 
the story is unmistakably established. 
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Grizz_Ly AND BEAR RAN AWAY WITH THE Two cirts. Sketchings of five personalities, to- 
gether with Oedipal complications that involve three actors, appear in this myth. The title 
notes the four actors who appear in the first Scene. The naming of Grizzly and Bear might 
have been sufficient identification, but there is an addition of a single outward aspect of the 
story’s first Scene, and its presence in the title pinpoints the myth. 

GrizzLy WoMAN KILLED PEOPLE. The content of this myth includes delineations of two 
leading actors, Grizzly and Water Bug, and a series of terror episodes which develop be- 
cause of Grizzly’s psychosis. The title appears to need an item of plot content because the 
name of Grizzly—even though her personal name, not her mere animal name, is used— 
might either be insufficient identification, or the addition of mention of Water Bug, the 
second leading actor, might have jarred stylistic canons because she does not appear in the 
first Scenes. The narrator therefore adds to Grizzly Woman’s intimate name a note of a 
relatively external feature of plot action, the fact that she kills people. In other myths she 
kills people too, but the title of the present story is sufficiently distinctive to establish this 
myth to a Clackamas who knew the several Grizzly Ogress narratives. The title says 
nothing about the themes of depiction of an ogress, a smart little girl who foils her, and 
the nightmarish sequence which is due to the personality of the ogress. 

SEAL TOOK THEM TO THE OCEAN. The title is unusual in its selection of an actor, Seal 
Woman, who is not one of the first to appear in the plot. The symmetrical placing of the 
name of Seal with a statement of one manifest facet of plot action results in the omission 
in the title of themes which include anxieties due to in-law and intervillage antagonisms, 
and notations of dangerous games, contests, and water journeys. The many leading actors, 
among whom Seal Hunter, Canoemaker, Beetle Woman, and Blue Jay are outstanding, 
lack particularization in features of personality except for Blue Jay. The title gives a pre- 
cise reference to the myth not because Seal appears solely in this narrative but because 
there is an added descriptive item about her hauling people out to the coast. This she does 
not do in other stories in which she plays leading roles. 

THE OLD MAN AND HIS DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. HER FINGERS STUCK TOGETHER. The title notes 
the two actors who are mentioned first. The leading actor is the daughter-in-law. A reason 
that may be suggested to account for the failure to mention her before her father-in-law is 
that the Clackamas felt that in a title a male was noted preferably before a female. The 
selected and added item of initial and external behavior, that of her fingers sticking to- 
gether, is an oblique way of indicating steady consumption of old fish, therefore a famine 
situation in which the wife is preparing such food continually. The plot is premised upon 
a famine and resultant behavior. The emphasis is upon the daughter’s unresolved Oedipal 
tie to her father, her concomitant disloyalty to her husband and in-law family, and her 
rightful punishment. Personalities as such are not delineated. 

DEAD PERSONS CAME TO PURCHASE THE UNMARRIED GIRL. Although this title is like type 
5 structurally, it may approach type 3 more closely from the viewpoint of a Clackamas be- 
cause the subject of the statement of action is not a pronoun; it is a specific kind of refer- 
ence like ‘boy,’ ‘stars,’ ‘slave,’ and ‘widow.’ The notation of a journey for the purpose of 
purchase of a bride offers an overt feature of the early part of the plot. The combination 
of a name, dead persons, and their action, a bride purchase trip which occurs in the first 
Act, serves as perfect identification of the myth. The plot lacks sketchings of personalities. 
It expresses themes of death, the wish for immortality, and familial relationships. 

Tue Basket OcreEss TooK THE CHILD. The ogress does not enter the narrative im- 
mediately. Over a dozen important actors appear in this long drama of many Acts. Since 
the triggering of the entire story is the kidnapping by the ogress, the title is based aptly 
upon her personal name with the addition of an indication that she stole a child. This is 
one of several long myths where a selection of overt behavior, which occurs early or 
initiates the development of the entire plot, has been made for the sake of devising a title. 
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The title is in the pattern that consists of the name of a leading actor who appears early, 
with supplementary citation of that actor’s initial overt behavior. Mention of the name 
of the Basket Ogress might have sufficed for a heading because she appears in no other 
collected story. 

A BOY MADE BAD WEATHER. The informant gave this title for two tales which are not 
located in precultural times. Probably the reason for the duplication resides in the follow- 
ing. First, neither story was placed in the Myth Age, and the heritage of memorized titles 
and title alternants had not yet been extended to the two tales. Secondly, the boy’s covert 
feeling and behavior, and the community’s covert and overt responses, were so nearly the 
same in the light of the orientation of a Clackamas that the stories might be captioned 
similarly. Possibly the informant herself devised the words of the titles although she ad- 
hered to canons of patterning. Perhaps the titles can also be categorized in type 5, if ‘a boy’ 
is as unspecific in its reference as, for example, ‘the mean boy.’ The first of the two tales 
documents a simple moral lesson, limns no personality, and contains only the one actor. 
The reference to bad weather is a selection of the initial and overt cause of the plot action. 
From the point of view of a Clackamas the second tale differs basically only in its addition 
of a second actor, the boy’s mother. 

THE GIRL AND HER DOG SOUGHT A DRY PLACE. This title names the two actors and only 
an overt part of their initial behavior in the tale. The themes include fear of mortal danger 
if a dog is addressed as a person, and the need to take responsibilities on oneself. 

THE TWO CHILDREN BECAME Ow Ls. The title of this tale names the leading actors and, 
as an exception to the rule, a final, not an initial, feature of overt action, The theme treats 
of child misbehavior and its consequence. 

THE SLAVE STOLE THE VALUABLES. This historical narrative has a title which adheres to 
the style of folktale captions. The heading notes the leading actor and what she did at the 
beginning of the story. 

A wipow mourns. The title notes the leading actor and an overt facet of her behavior. 
Like the tales immediately preceding, the story is supposed to be a true reporting of recent 
times, not a narrative of precultural eras. 

SHAMAN CoyoTE poctorep. This heading which was dictated in Clackamas words re- 
fers to a Molale not a Clackamas myth. The story has only one actor, Coyote, and it 
describes his attempt to bring a burned person back to life. Undoubtedly the Molales, who 
lived adjacent to various Chinookan and Sahaptin peoples, shared the long myth of 
Coyote’s travels which includes the episode where Coyote pretends to be a shaman. But 
the present short Molale myth is about a Coyote whom the title obliquely indicates as 
possessed of genuine shamanistic spirit-power. Therefore the heading seems to provide an 
unmistakable reference to this myth rather than to the long epic myth of Coyote’s journey 
in which he proceeds through a great many episodes, one of which is a faked doctoring. 
I am persuaded that an alternative title may have omitted the word ‘shaman.’ 

I wAs ILL AND THEN Du’daq pocrorep ME. This is the translation of Clackamas words 
which apply to an ethnographic dictation of Mrs. Howard about her own illness. She 
selected the initial event, her illness, and that which followed, the shamanistic work on her 
by the named man. The title is therefore clear and pointed. But she gave it a distinctive 
form. It is really a sequence of two sentence-phrases, with the connective aga which may 
be translated ‘and then, and now next, after that, subsequently.’ Probably she could have 
omitted aga and thereby have supplied a title which in form was like the symmetrical title 
SHE ATE WILD CELERY. A SNAKE WAS INSIDE IT THERE. 

GrizzLy WoMAN PURSUED HIM. Literally the dictation read sHE PURSUED HIM GRIZZLY 
Woman. But word order is not rigid in a language such as Chinook, where prefixed pro- 
nominal morphemes function syntactically. I do not doubt that there could have been an 
alternant and possibly a prefered title characterized by the two words in reversed positions. 
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The story referred to is an ethnographic narrative which describes a recent event. Mrs. 
Howard obviously devised the title on the spur of the moment. Probably that is why its 
form is slightly atypical. Its content as usual selects a leading actor and the inception of 
the story. 


The fourth type, exemplified in six titles, like the third presents one or two names 
of leading actors but appends a verb which indicates their state or condition, not what 
they do. 


Duck was A MARRIED WOMAN. This is an anecdote about the curious way Duck feels 
warm or cold. She is the sole actor. The assertion that she is married seems irrelevant be- 
cause the myth itself gives no indication that her marriage has anything to do with the 
expressive content. Her name alone might have been sufficient identification but maybe 
there was a long established need to indicate that she was married—rather than that she 
was warm or cold—in order to distinguish the myth from another story of Duck which is 
missing from the collection. 

SEAL AND HER YOUNGER BROTHER DWELT THERE. No personality delineations are given. 
The expressive content includes homosexuality, the murder of a man by his wife, and 
correlated anxiety about an in-law. The title selects two of the three actors who enter the 
plot at the beginning of the narrative. A fourth actor is no less important. The title is, 
then, determined only by the need for unmistakable identification. The naming of Seal 
Woman is insufficient because she is an actor in other myths. But, since she lacks a younger 
brother in those myths, the adding of mention of him permits identification. The reason 
for the supplementation of a verb which, in approximate translation, means ‘they dwelt 
there,’ is unclear. Possibly the inclusion of such a verb was a resort to an occasionally em- 
ployed alternant title. A heading which said only Skat AND HER YOUNGER BROTHER might 
have been equally apt and would of course be correct in style. 

Sun aNnp Moon Livep THERE. Both actors are mentioned, with what is possibly again 
an optional addition of a verb that indicates that they lived at the same place. If the verb 
had been omitted the title would probably have given an equally definitive reference be- 
cause no other story of this collection presents both women. The content of the tale refers 
to feelings about sexual matters, defecation, and money, not at all centrally to a circum- 
stance of contiguity of two women. 

BapcER AND CoYoTE WERE NEIGHBORS. This myth deals with the feelings and actions of 
a father, Coyote, upon the deaths of his children. The title names only the two leading 
actors, Badger and Coyote. It ignores the plot, which includes ten child actors, Badger’s 
five offspring who survive and Coyote’s five who die. Another important actor is a centi- 
pede. Coyote’s personality is not a distinctive part of the story, which deals with problems 
of death and everlasting life. The title adds to the leading actors only a reference to their 
close association. Recognition would follow utterance of the title merely because of the 
juxtaposition of Badger and Coyote. Anyway, these personages appear together in no other 
plot. The additional item about their neighborliness may be unnecessary. Possibly an alter- 
nant, Bapcer AND CoyoTE, was current. 

Coyote AnD East Winp Hap THEIR House. The theme of the myth is expressed by 
means of two discussants, the resolution of whose disagreement determines the duration 
of seasons. But the title names only the two actors and adds, like the preceding title, one 
minor item of plot content, a note that the actors lived in amicable contiguity. The Clacka- 
mas understood, of course, that such friends might argue. The names of Coyote and East 
Wind are actually sufficient for recognition. One may wonder whether the Clackamas re- 
sorted to an equally efficient alternant, Coyote anp East Winp. 

SKUNK WAS A MARRIED MAN. This myth is a joke which delineates the personality of 
Skunk at the same time that it contains a theme about one kind of couple that are ridicu- 
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lous. The title names Skunk and obliquely notes the presence of his wife. Although it 
ignores the plot themes, its mention of Skunk may alone give adequate identification. But 
recognition is improved by the addition of the observation about his married state because 
he has a wife in no other myth that has been recorded. 


In the fifth and last type, which contains twenty-five examples, three more than 
the third type, each title contains one or two names of leading actors followed by a 
kinship term for a close relative of a person so named. Three examples each contain 
two kinship terms. 


CoYOTE AND HIS SON’s SON AND THEIR wives, The story deals not with personalities but 
with a moralistic characterization of sexual misbehavior in wives, especially polygynous 
wives, and the rightful punishment of the monogamous wife who assists in their mis- 
demeanors. The title, which says nothing about the plot and its moral, merely lists all the 
actors. The title thereby refers neatly to this and no other myth. Three additional titles also 
cite Coyote and his grandson, but the present title entails no confusing reference because 
it adds mention of the wives of the two men. 

Cock Rosin, HIS OLDER SISTER AND HIS SISTER'S DAUGHTER. The leading actor is Cock 
Robin’s sister. Only she continues to play a role through the several Acts. The title notes 
solely the three actors of the first Act, and names Cock Robin first perhaps for no other 
reason than the fact that he possesses a distinctive name. Since his sister is unnamed she 
is noted in the second place, although she is a leading actor in three of the four Acts. 
Robin’s name alone virtually identifies the myth, but since Robins may appear in minor 
roles in a few other myths, the added citations of his sister and her daughter give absolute 
identification, The named person is always first, the references to unnamed kin follow. 
Kingfisher Man and Fish Spear Pole Man are leading actors, with Robin’s sister, in the 
second and third Acts respectively. A Grizzly Ogress and Spear Pole’s two sons, Feather 
and Snake Boy, are the actors of the fourth Act. A number of strokes of personality 
delineation are given to all these actors. Various themes are found in the plot, which is a 
series of not too well connected stories that are entertaining and express spirit-power re- 
lationships, stupidity in people, sibling tension, sex, and feelings about foods. 

THUNDER AND HIS MOTHER. Because he is the leading actor and appears early although 
not immediately in the narrative, Thunder Boy is named in the title first. His mother is 
mentioned too, because without the added reference to her—a Thunder has a mother in 
no other myth—there might be confusion with the Ku’Saydi myth in which Thunder Men 
also appear. The secondary position of the mother in the title may also represent her lesser 
role. The title suggests nothing about the plot, which treats not of specific features of 
personalities so much as of a person who possesses great spirit-powers, and his family ties. 
Coyote, who is an important though not a leading actor, receives some delineation. 

CRAWFISH AND HER OLDER SISTER. These are the leading actors, who enter at the very 
start. Blue Jay is of some importance, but he appears later. Various explanatory items and 
covert themes are expressed. The plot revolves about the childish misbehavior of Crawfish, 
so that her name alone might identify the story. But the preferred stylization of headings, 
and the circumstance that the sister of Crawfish is also a leading actor, result in the 
familiar patterning that is characterized by a named actor and her relative. Interesting 
features of the title may include the fact that the sister is Seal and she is cited by a kinship 
term rather than by the word for Seal because she also appears in several other myths, and 
the circumstance that the antics of Crawfish, not Seal, determine the course of the narrative. 

Coon AND HIS FATHER’S MOTHER. The title employs the two leading actors, who appear 
at once in the first Act. The title ignores Coon’s dealings with the Grizzly Men of the 
second Act. His personality and the theme, a youth’s relationship with his grandmother, 
are disregarded as usual for purposes of the heading. Coon is an important actor in two 
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other myths, but the identification here is precise because of the addition of reference to 
the grandmother. She is not named during the narrative and so a kinship term suffices. 

Ku’Saydi AND HIs OLDER BROTHER. The title refers only to the two leading actors, who 
also appear at once. The rich expressive content of the myth, with its themes of sibling 
feelings, great courage, spirit-power, and desire for indestructibility, and its sketchings of 
personalities, need not be noted in the title. Since the hero appears in no other myth, his 
personal name is perfect identification of the story. The supplementary citation of his 
brother is another example of the vogue in headings, with its patterned symmetry and its 
inclusion of a reference to a second leading actor who is unnamed but a close kin of the 
first actor. 

BivE JAY AND HIS OLDER sister. This myth comprises jokes which also present features 
of the personality of Blue Jay. The jokes express and supplement covert themes of various 
kinds. The title refers to the two leading actors who appear at the start of the narrative. 
Although Blue Jay is an actor in many stories, this is the only one in the collection which 
names him in the title. Perhaps that fact alone identified the myth. However, the addition 
of a reference to his older sister offers reinforcement because elsewhere he lacks an older 
sister. Citation of her also effects a preferred kind of title, composed of a named person 
who is a leading actor and a kinship term for a second leading actor. 

WREN AND HIS FATHER’S MOTHER. This comedy delineates the personalities of both 
Wren and his lustful grandmother. It also presents a hilarious story of sexual passions. 
The actors named in the title are the first to appear. They are also the leading actors. 
Lesser personages include Blue Jay, Jay Bird, and three shamans. Satisfactory identification 
of the myth perhaps would have been made by means of mention of Wren alone. Al 
though the collection contains eight titles which are single names, there is, as already re- 
marked, a numerical preponderance and therefore undoubtedly a preference for titles with 
names or notations of two or more actors, the second of which is expressed by a kinship 
term which stands for a person who is closely related to the first, the named, actor, Such 
an option may be only one among several reasons for the additional notation of the grand- 
mother. She is perhaps the most important of the two leading players. The Clackamas 
may therefore have had another kind of feeling of especial fitness in adding a mention of 
her. 

SNAKE TAIL AND HER sON’s sons. The title disregards plot and notes only the first 
actors. Important performers who are omitted in the title are five unnamed girls and 
Meadow Lark Woman. The theme is an older woman’s, Snake Tail’s, feelings about her 
five nubile competitors who may replace her in her relationship to her grandsons. Probably 
there is no other Snake Tail Woman in the literature and so a mention of her name might 
have sufficed for a title. The possible lack of necessity for citation of her grandsons sug- 
gests a conceivable alternant, Snake Tait. One wonders whether there actually was another 
myth which contained an actor named Snake Tail, so that in order to be distinguished by 
a precise heading the present myth needed the title that was recorded. 

Hot WeEaTHER WIND AND HIS OLDER BROTHERS. These are the actors who introduce the 
myth and it is the leading actor whose personal name is given. Three additional players of 
importance are Cold East Wind, who is named in the body of the narrative because he is 
the second leading actor, and his wife and son. Since they make iater appearances, the title 
does not refer to them. No personality delineation is given in the story. The title does not 
indicate the fact that the theme deals with rival precultural beings, Wind Men, who have 
great spirit-powers. The resolution of their antagonism determines an important feature of 
the Clackamas world, its mild winters. If the title had noted only Hot Weather Wind it 
would have been impossible to distinguish it from the story whose heading is simply Hor 
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WeaTHER Wino, Since the latter actor lacks siblings, it is efficient to add mention of 
brothers in the present title, shape it in a manner that is favored, and with the same brush- 
stroke furnish a precise identification of the myth. 

T ga’matgma AND His son’s Two sons. No personalities are limned in this myth, which 
treats of in-law dangers and the tragic result of disobedience by two youths of their mother. 
Although she is at once mentioned with her sons and their grandfather, the title omits 
mention of her, possibly because of some minor factor of preference for notations of males 
rather than females when a story has many actors, or because the adventure of the youths 
is the manifest plot component of outstanding interest. The personal name of the grand- 
father, which I cannot translate, may have been enough to identify the myth since he is 
an actor in no other story of the collection. Curiously, he is also an unimportant actor 
in this myth. The added reference to his grandsons may be pressured both by their im- 
portance in the plot and by the vogue in titles which tends to favor a symmetrical citation 
of two or more actors rather than one, even though the latter possesses a unique personal 
name. 

THE Frocs AND THEIR MOTHER. This seems to be a children’s story which stresses cor- 
rect etiquette toward the Frog Girls’ uncle, Lizard, who is an important actor but is not 
named in the title, perhaps because he does not enter the plot at the very start. A notation 
of the Frogs might have been sufficient for identification, if no other myths referred to 
Frog Girls. The supplementary mention of their mother appears to make the reference 
unmistakable and to supply the preferred symmetry in headings. 

Gi’ckux AND HIS OLDER BROTHER. The name of Gi’ckux should have been sufficient 
as a title because he appears, in all probability, in no other myth. The added citation of his 
brother, who appears at the start too, satisfies the liking for two references in the title, and 
takes care of the important role which the older brother plays. The myth offers a large 
number of actors, personality delineations, and covert expressive themes, the latter of 
course entirely disregarded in all titles, undoubtedly because the Clackamas never were 
addicted to articulateness about such matters. 

Stick Drum GAMBLER AND HIS OLDER BROTHER. This plot treats of acquisition of spirit- 
powers. It does not deal with special kinds of personalities. The title makes no reference to 
the plot and is limited to naming the leading actors who also appear in the first Scene. 
The mention of the older brother may be unnecessary, although it seems to be pressured 
by both his importance in the plot and the balancing of two or more names which char- 
acterizes the formal symmetry of a preferred kind of title. The notation of one name, that 
of Stick Drum Gambler, might have given an unmistakable identification of the myth. 
Again one may wonder whether many of the titles of the present type did not also occur 
in an alternant form characterized by omission of notation of a second actor. Only field 
rechecking, now impossible in the Clackamas group, would have revealed the possibility 
and frequency of such alternants. 

AWL AND HER son’s son. As always, the title overlooks the plot content which deals 
with the envious and murderous feelings of any older woman, represented by Awl, who 
may shortly be dislodged in her household maternal-like role by younger women. On 
another level, the older woman also expresses acquisition of and relationship with a spirit- 
power. The plot includes as actors Meadow Lark Woman and five unnamed girls. The 
title selects the two leading actors, who also appear in the first Scene. No other myth of the 
collection has an Awl Woman actor. Her name might therefore be sufficient as a title and 
conceivably was an alternant heading. 

FLINT AND HIs sONn’s son. Flint’s personality determines the course of the story, which 
central features of the plot. The title presumably need name only Flint because this may be 
the sole myth in which he appears. The title adds an oblique mention of his grandson, not 
includes both terror and comedy. The personalities of the three leading actors are also 
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the actual identity of the actor; he is Panther and he appears in the first Scene with Flint. 
In this manner the title stresses the leading actor, Flint, adds a second actor who also ap- 
pears at the beginning of the myth but refers only to his relationship, and so adheres to 
the more desired kind of patterning of titles. However, if Fiint alone had been the head- 
ing, the reference would have been unmistakable were there actually no other Flint Men 
in the literature. Maybe Firnt was an alternant. 

Brack Bear Woman AND GrizzLy WoMAN AND THEIR sons. The myth contains delinea- 
tions of the personalities of Bear, Grizzly, Bear Boy, and Crane Man; a sequence of terror 
episodes which are determined by Grizzly’s psychotic personality; and her announce- 
ments about trees. Although the title offers only the leading actors who appear initially, 
mention of them identifies the myth. The reference to the sons is a stylistic addition which 
is in line with the title patterning of choice. The sons seem unnecessary for the identifica- 
tion because no other myth of the collection starts with the two women. If the title had 
been simply Beak Woman anp Grizzty Woman, its content would have been shown 
pointedly. The informant herself volunteered an alternant, Grizz_y WomAN AND BEAR 
WoMAN AND THEIR CHILDREN. The reversing of actors indicates both that the order of 
naming lacks significance in this title and that there was a preferred addition of mention 
of close kin of the named actors. 

FirE AND His son’s son. The myth deals primarily with a number of .themes: great 
spirit-power; marital duties and the upbringing of children; in-law and intervillage ten- 
sions; gambling for high stakes; and incest. The plot contains many actors, although per- 
sonality sketchings are spare. The title utilizes only the first pair of leading actors, Fire and 
his grandson, although the latter’s two sons are no less outstanding in the drama. The 
notation of Fire himself appears to have sufficed for identification of the myth if the un- 
needed but stylistically desired supplement of the son’s son had been omitted. Unfortu- 
nately, the occurrence of an alternant heading such as Fire cannot be proved. 

CoYoTE AND HIS sON’s SON PANTHER. This is another myth whose title refers solely to 
the first two actors who appear. The drama sketches a portion of the tragic history of 
Panther and his family. It also depicts his personality and those of his wife Trout, Coyote’s, 
and Coon’s. The titular juxtaposition of Coyote and Panther undoubtedly identified the 
myth. In the Firnt myth, Panther’s name can be omitted from the title because the name 
of Flint alone provides the identification. In the present title, Panther’s name may not be 
omitted because of the multiplicity of Coyote stories and the fact that several among them 
include an actor who is either a real grandson or in a relationship that is equivalent. It is 
clear from the title of the next myth that son’s son is safely omitted while PanTuer is not, 
so that an hypothetical alternant such as Coyote AND PANTHER must be allowed. 

CoyoTE AND His son’s son. As in other myth titles, this one merely notes the two actors 
who appear first. The unnamed grandson is actually Salmon and maybe an alternant was 
CoyYoTE AND HIs sON’s SON SALMON. One may even query whether the style permitted an 
omission of the kinship term and still another alternant such as Covore aNp SALMON. 
Other major actors include Salmon’s wife, his son Steelhead, who is the leading actor, five 
Wolves, Skunk, and two Crow Women. There are also minor actors. The drama, which 
treats of a network of intrafamilial relationships, stresses a son’s vengeance against the 
murderers of his father, and the son’s Oedipal behavior toward a mother figure. In addi- 
tion there are sketchings of the personalities of Coyote, Skunk, and the grandson’s wife. 
The features of plot are absent as usual in the title, which is almost identical with some 
others. But it seems to suffice for purposes of reference because, in the heading of the next 
myth, Coyote’s personal name is specified, and in the myth immediately preceding, the 
grandson is named. The three very similar captions probably were perfectly clear designa- 
tions to a Clackamas. 

Coyrore (Sasa’ylaxam) aNbD His son’s son. The myth presents a story of familial dis- 
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sension and a concomitant moral lesson that a good wife does what she may in order to 
reconstitute her shattered family and restore her son to his own father. It is also the 
only myth which depicts Mountain Cannibals. The most important actor is the wife. The 
story offers type, not particularized, personalities. The title selects only the first two actors 
and of course says nothing about the central theme of relationships within a family. 
Coyote, who is one of several precultural Coyotes, is referred to not by the word for a 
coyote but by his personal name. Since that name appears in no other myth of the collec- 
tion, its employment in the heading doubtless granted recognition of the myth. But the 
addition of mention of the unnamed next actor, the grandson, substantiates in the first 
place a deduction from other titles that the style of captions tends to prefer an indication 
of the first two or three leading actors to appear, and irrespective of their rank in the plot. 
In the second place, the title obliquely suggests a greater importance of this second actor 
because of the very inclusion of reference to him. Thirdly, a factor of balance or symmetry, 
exemplified by many titles, may operate to favor an addition of a kinship term to represent 
a second leading actor who is related to the first actor mentioned in the title. Coyote him- 
self is a minor player. The two principals in the drama are his grandson and the latter’s 
wife, but since she appears later in the story the title does not make note of her. 

THE OLD WOMAN HAD FIVE SONS AND ONE DAUGHTER OF HER SON. The literal translation 
is ‘the-old-woman five her-sons feminine-one her-son’s-daughter.’ The title, dictated in 
Clackamas, is applied to a Molale myth. I did not learn if the Clackamas title is a trans- 
lation of a Molale heading. The content of the myth treats of a Profile Ogre who eats the 
brains of the old woman. But the title makes note only of the first actors: Profile enters the 
narrative later. The distinctive trait of the title is the notation of the five sons. Such a 
notation serves by contrast with the title of the next myth. 

THE OLD WOMAN AND HER SON’S DAUGHTER. This title is phrased for a Molale myth 
whose content describes an ogre that sucks the blood from the hearts of both actors men- 
tioned in the title. The old woman of the myth probably also has five sons, but their 
omission from the caption may provide the very contrast that distinguishes this myth from 
its predecessor. Again the title notes the first actors rather than the chief actor, the ogre. 

WoobraT AND HIS FATHER’S MOTHER. This is the Clackamas title for a Molale myth. 
Children, Crawfishes, and Owls are minor actors, but the personages cited in the heading 
are both the principals and the first actors to make an appearance. The combination of 
Woodrat and his grandmother appears to suffice for identification without mention of the 
content or other actors. 

My oper cousin anp I. This is a title which Mrs. Howard phrased spontaneously in 
order to supply a heading for a story about an event in her own life. Literally, however, 
she dictated ‘I and my-feminine-older-cousin,’ maybe because the principal actor was in- 
tended to be herself, and certainly because a kinship term was necessarily placed in second, 
not initial, position in a caption. 


The discussion concludes with remarks about those stylistic features that inter- 
connect with linguistic factors. 

In the first place, the translations of titles of types 3, 4, and 5 include an “and.” In 
Clackamas speech a connective morpheme k”ali’wi ‘and’ is of course present, but in- 
frequently so, and in only six of the titles. In ordinary utterances which are succinct 
it may not appear. That is, Clackamas Chinook says, for example, in terms of mor- 
phemes which must be expressed, ‘masculine-Beaver his-grandson,’ where the close 
English translation ‘Beaver his grandson’ is less desirable than ‘Beaver and his grand- 
son.’ ‘Masculine-Coyote masculine-Skunk’ is a literal rendering of the morphemes 
of a title which is preferably translated ‘Coyote and Skunk.’ ‘Coon and Coyote went 
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and stole’ is actually in Clackamas ‘masculine-Coon masculine-Coyote they-two-went 
they-two-stole.’ Again, the significant linguistic feature of the style, from the English 
viewpoint, is the usual omission of a connective morpheme. Its absence effects a 
desired compactness. 

The six titles which are exceptional because they display a connective morpheme 
are as follows. Coon anp CoyoTE WENT AND STOLE, as dictated by Mrs. Howard, con- 
tains the morpheme ‘and’ between Coon and Coyote. I believe that an alternative title 
was equally accepted, that it omitted ‘and,’ and was otherwise identical. Since English 
style demands ‘and,’ the slight difference between two such alternants would not ap- 
pear in the English translations. So, too, the dictated title Covore ann East Winp 
HAD THEIR HoUusE includes the connective morpheme ‘and.’ I suggest again that an 
alternate might have omitted this connective. A third dictated title which presents the 
same morpheme ‘and’ is BLack Bear AND GrizzLy BEAR AND THEIR SONS; ‘and’ con- 
nects Bear and Grizzly. I am confident that a permissible alternant lacked ‘and.’ A 
fourth dictated title that contains ‘and’ is THUNDER AND HIS MOTHER; again a probably 
allowed alternant may have lacked the connective. A fifth title with a dictated but 
almost certainly dispensable ‘and’ is CRawFiIsH AND HER OLDER sIsTER. A sixth example 
is in the heading which Mrs. Howard improvised for an ethnographic dictation about 
herself; literally it is I anD My OLDER COUSIN. 

A second feature on a linguistic level is the use or omission of a word which may 
be translated by ‘had’ or ‘was.’ The title which is translated as SKUNK WAS A MARRIED 
MAN is literally ‘masculine-Skunk masculine-married-person.’ But the title translated 
as Duck WAS A MARRIED WOMAN is literally ‘feminine-Duck feminine-married-person 
feminine-subject-was.’ A likely alternate would be simply Duck MarriED-woMan, 
without ‘was.’ 

Only one more linguistic feature needs to be noted in a study of the style of 
Clackamas titles. When Mrs. Howard offered a caption for the ethnographic text, I 
WAS ILL AND Du’$daq pocrorED ME, she presented a form which was distinctive be- 
cause it contained the statement connective, aga, which may be translated as ‘then 
next, and so then.’ The title was of course an improvisation. But it combines the 
terseness and type 3 form of titles with the stylized manner, in running speech, by 
which Clackamas connected phrases and sentences. 

Finally, it is evident, first, that people may refer to the stories of their oral litera- 
ture in stylized ways. Secondly, the canons which develop for titles may permit alter- 
nants and variabilities within ascertainable limits if a sufficient number of titles has 
been recorded. Thirdly, story titles may be classified in types each of which exhibits 
distinctive traits of choice of actors, manner of reference to them, features of content 
selected for expression, and maybe also some special features of a linguistic kind, al- 
though the latter are unimportant in the Clackamas style of titles. 

The origins, diffusion, stability, changes, and functionings of native story captions 
remain to be determined in addition to their traits of style, which the present paper 
cites for one people of the Pacific Northwest. Even so circumscribed a study indi- 
cates that a kind of minor art form has long been neglected by folklorists and ethnol- 
ogists and that it deserves careful and appreciative examination wherever it is found. 


University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 
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More on Mytu anv Ritrvuac:—Referring to the Weisinger note in JAF, LXIX (1956), 
387-390, I would point out that whether I believe that “all forms of expression . . . have 
arisen in ritual” depends on what is meant by all forms of expression. Music probably 
originated in ritual, but not the violin concerto. The sacred may be secularized, but not 
vice versa. I do not believe that “similar rites come out of similar psychological needs,” 
because rites are often more complex than psychological needs (if there are such things) 
can be supposed to be. However ritual began, it has, like the moves of chessmen or the 
patterns on wallpaper, been elaborated by specialists. The answer to the question why 
mythology in the Western tradition is richer than that of other cultures seems to me to 
be supplied in Lessa’s article on the Oedipus-type tale in the same volume of /AF, pp. 63 
73. Rites and myths arise in more civilized and spread to less civilized societies, where 
they often degenerate. There is no need for a mythopoeic faculty because myth arises 
automatically when the action of a rite, with its symbolic accompaniment, is put into narra- 
tive form. This narrative may survive as a sacred, and later as a secular, story when the 
rite has ceased to be performed. At least, that is the theory. In answer to Stith Thompson, 
writing in JAF, LXVIII (1955), I would add that to suppose that similar myths may have 
dissimilar origins seems to me like supposing that apples might grow equally well on fig 
trees. 


Cefntilla Court, Usk Lorp RacLan 
Monmouthshire, England 


Tuat Worp-Games:—Thai schoolchildren between the ages of ten and eighteen often 
amuse themselves by playing games based upon a knowledge of words or vocabulary." 
There are two principal types of games. The first type may be called the Identical Initial 
Syllable Game and is based upon a knowledge of Thai words only. The second type may 
be called the Rhyming Translation Game since it is a game in which each successive Thai 
word must rhyme with the English translation of the preceding word. Or it may be played 
by starting with an Engiish word and then each successive English word must rhyme with 
the Thai translation of the preceding English word. 

The first type of game is particularly popular with younger children whose vocabulary 
in Thai is still somewhat limited. It is a good game to be played when it is raining out- 
doors or when the children prefer to sit and talk instead of exercising. The second type 
of game, since it is more complicated and involves a knowledge of two languages, is more 
likely to be preferred by the older children. 

The principal purpose of both games is t» enlarge the children’s vocabulary, the first in 
Thai, the second in English. But more immediate incentives are also often provided in the 
form of a reward for the winner and penalties for the losers. The first loser is the first 
one who fails to supply an additional word when his turn comes around. One after an 
other of the players drops out and the last child left is the winner. A penalty for the loser 
or losers is usually decided upon in advance. A loser may have to wash the dishes or 
clean up the room for the winner. Or perhaps he has to drink a bottle of water or sing a 
song. Another type of penalty permits the winner to knock on the knees of the loser for 
five or ten times, depending on what has been stipulated in advance. 
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The Identical Initial Syllable Game is considered easier than the Rhyming Translation 
Game and it is most often played by younger children as an aid to enlarging their vocabu- 
lary in their own language. The game always involves Thai disyllabic, or less commonly, 
polysyllabic words. Thai has many disyllabic words beginning in syllables like ka-, kra-, 
kha-, pra-, ta-, tha-, ma-, ra-, la-, wi-, sa-, and ®a-.* Therefore the game can be played many 
times without any repetition of vocabulary items involved. The child who starts the game 
has the advantage of being able to select a word beginning in a syllable which he favors. 
If he starts out with a word like sabaaj ‘to be well, comfortable,’ the other players must 
quickly start thinking of other words beginning in sa-, e.g., sabiu ‘soap,’ sadiag ‘to be 
convenient,’ sadeen ‘to show,’ sa?dad ‘to be clean,’ sadid ‘to stumble,’ etc. 

Sometimes further refinements are introduced to make the game more interesting and 
also more difficult. Of the literally dozens of Thai words which begin in the syllable &ra-, 
only a limited number refer to birds and animals. To make the game more exciting, then, 
the children may limit the permitted words to those which have this type of reference, e.g., 
kracodg ‘sparrow, ’* krataaj ‘rabbit,’ krardog ‘squirrel,’ krasaa ‘heron,’ krabyy ‘water buffalo,’ 
etc. Other types of words beginning in kra-, such as krapaw ‘pocket,’ kradaad ‘paper,’ 
kradiug ‘bone,’ krastin ‘bullet,’ etc., would not be permissible.* 

Another popular game consists in trying to think of words which begin in the syllable 
ma- and refer to plants or trees bearing edible fruit. One reason for the popularity of this 
game is that there are a large number of words which come in this category® and so the 
game can be kept going longer. Examples are mamdéayn ‘mango, makhyé ‘eggplant,’ 
makhaam ‘tamarind,’ maphrdéaw ‘coconut, mard? ‘bitter melon,’ manaaw ‘lemon, lime,’ 
madja ‘fig,’ etc. This variety of the game is sometimes brought to an end in a way peculiar 
to it alone. The child who can think of no more names of fruits beginning in ma- says 
matjéeg. This is not the name of a fruit but a threat to knock someone on the head. As 
the losing player utters this word he holds up his clenched fist in a threatening gesture. 
The winner, however, still exacts whatever penalty was agreed upon, e.g., knocking upon 
the knees of the loser. 

A more difficult variety of the Identical Initial Syllable Game involves words beginning 
in the syllable cam-. Words beginning in this syllable are mostly elegant and learned and 
literary,® and many of them would not be known to Thai children until they have entered 
a more advanced stage in their study of their own language. There is no semantic limita- 
tion set when playing the game with this syllable. Since the semantic categories of the 
words beginning in cam- are quite varied, such a limitation would not be feasible. Ex- 
amples are: camnuan ‘amount, quantity,’ camndb ‘to overtake, arrest, camphiag ‘species, 
kind, camdaam ‘origin, originally,’ camlaaj ‘defendant, camraan ‘to improve, camru? 
‘to be beautiful’ (rare and literary), etc. 

Older children who have begun the study of English are more likely to amuse them- 
selves by playing the Rhyming Translation Game. The one who starts the game again has a 
certain advantage since he may begin either in Thai or in English, though both languages 
are involved no matter which language is used in starting. If he chooses Thai, he gives a 
Thai word and its English translation. The next player must produce another Thai \ord 
which rhymes with the English translation of the first word. The game then proceeds in 
this fashion until only one player is left. An example of the way the game may be played 
when starting with Thai is as follows: 


st player: ‘kod’ pleewda (means) ‘frog’ 


2nd player: ‘h22g’ mn . ‘spear’ 
3rd player: ‘mia’ " “i ‘wife’ 
4th player: ‘Ady’ a ” ‘give’ 


For variety the game may also be played by starting out in English. An example of this 
method of playing is as follows: 
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1st player: ‘eat’ pleewda (means) ‘kin’ 


2nd player: ‘sin’ ss 7 ‘baab’ 
3rd player: ‘harp’ ? 7 ‘phin’ 
4th player: ‘fin’ ° vs ‘khriib’ 


Perfect rhymes between two different languages are often difficult if not impossible to 
achieve. And the reader unfamiliar with Thai phonetics may be puzzled by one or two 
points involved in the rhymes occurring in the examples cited. English “spear” can be 
rhymed with Thai mia because the Thai vowel cluster ia is very close in sound to the 
British pronunciation of -ear, -ere, etc. English “wife” can be rhymed with Thai Adj be- 
cause in Thai only one consonant can stand in syllable-final position and it would there- 
fore be impossible to find any closer rhyme in Thai.? 

Both types of games, besides providing amusement for the children who play them, 
are also of considerable educational value. It is easy to see why the Rhyming Translation 
Game is preferred by older children. It obviously requires considerably more skill and 
quicker thinking than the Identical Initial Syllable Game. In the latter game the child 
with a good memory can plan ahead and think up a large number of words beginning in 
the chosen syllable while the other players are giving their words. In the Rhyming Trans- 
lation Game, on the other hand, it is impossible to plan ahead. Therefore the best player 
will be the one who has a large enough vocabulary in English to be able to come up with 
a rhyming word on a moment’s notice. 


NOTES 


1 My first information about Thai word-games was obtained more than ten years ago from 
Ubol Huvanandana, who has also supplied examples of words used in the Identical Initial Syllable 
Game. Additional information, particularly about the Rhyming Translation Game, was given to 
me recently by Waiwit Buddhari, who is working as Thai Linguistic Informant on the Thai 
Dictionary Project, Institute of East Asian Studies, University of California, Berkeley. He also 
provided examples of words used in the Rhyming Translation Game. 

2 If these syllables are pronounced in isolation, that is, other than as the first syllables of longer 
words, they are pronounced as ka?, kra?, kha, pra?, ta?, thd?, md?, rd?, 1d?, wi?, sa?, and ?a?. 

The Thai consonants are: voiced stops b, d, -g; voiceless unaspirated stops p, t, ¢ (palatal stop), 
k, ?; voiceless aspirated stops ph, th, ch, kh; voiceless spirants f, s, 4; voiced semivowels j [y], w; 
voiced nasals m, n, 1; voiced liquids /, r. The vowels are front unrounded i, ¢, ¢ [@]; central 
unrounded y [#], 2, 2; back rounded u, 0, 2. All nine of these vowels may occur doubled (phoneti- 
cally lengthened), e.g., #, e¢, €€, etc., and the heterophonous vowel clusters ia, ya, and ua also 
occur. There are five tones: middle (unmarked), low (*), falling (*), high (’), and rising (*). 
See also Mary R. Haas, The Thai System of Writing, American Council of Learned Societies 
(Washington, D. C., 1955). 

8 Terms referring to birds are normally preceded by the word nég ‘bird.’ Hence one would 
normally say nédgkracodg ‘sparrow,’ and négkrasda ‘heron.’ For the purposes of this variety of 
the Identical Initial Syllable Game, however, the term ndg is dropped. The names of the animals 
are not preceded by any generalizing term. 

* Accent marks are not available for the vowels 2 and ©. The tone of some words therefore 
remains unmarked. Thus ‘sparrow’ has a low tone, ‘squirrel’ a falling tone. 

5 The syllable ma- (md?) as the first syllable of the name of a tree or plant bearing edible fruit 
is actually, etymologically speaking, a generalizing term referring to edible fruits, and that is why 
there are so many words beginning in this syllable which come in this category. Compare the use 
of nég described in n.3. 

® Most, if not all of them, are probably of Cambodian origin. 

7 When English words are borrowed into Thai they also conform to this same pattern. Thus 
the English word “mile” has been borrowed into Thai as maj. 


University of California Mary R. Haas 
Berkeley, California 
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Music or THE InpIANs IN Our Western Srates:'—The music of every Indian tribe 
is influenced, to some extent, by its natural surroundings; and it may also contain traces 
of foreign influence. The poetry of some tribes appears in the words of their songs and in 
references to events in their history. In my study of Indian music for the Bureau of 
American Ethnology I selected typical tribes in the principal areas of the United States 
and gave special attention to recording their old songs and preserving the information 
concerning their use. In our western states this work was done in Washington, California, 
the valley of the Colorado River, Southern Arizona, and Utah. 

During the summers of 1923 and 1926 I went to Neah Bay, on the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca, near Cape Flattery, a place selected because of its isolation. On my first trip it was 
reached only by boat from Seattle, there being no road across the mountains. The tribes 
at the village were the Makah and Quileute, with a few Indians from the west coast of 
Vancouver Island, They were sea-faring people, distinguished as catchers of whales, seal, 
porpoise, and fish of various sorts. Two songs were recorded in which a whale was sup- 
posed to speak, and another—in a legend—was addressed to a shark. 

The Makah were formerly head-hunters, and I recorded several songs connected with 
that custom. The singer with the largest repertoire was a medicine man named Young 
Doctor who recorded more than fifty songs, including one to make a wounded whale 
swim toward shore and another that was a song taught by a frog. Several of the total of 
two hundred ten recorded at Neah Bay had come down from Santiano, the last great 
medicine man of the Makah, who died about 1909. These songs were freely melodic, 
and a surprising sixty-six per cent of them had a compass of an octave to fourteen tones. 
Other peculiarities were the large number composed or received in dreams by women, 
and the songs for little children or with legends told to children, these two groups totalling 
more than fifty songs. 

The dances of these Indians were impersonations of local birds and animals, including 
the wild white geese, the deer, the little fish, and the raven. Ordinary hand drums were 
used by individuals, but the songs at gatherings were accompanied by hand-clapping 
or by pounding on planks, At one such gathering the planks were arranged on three 
sides of a square, and men pounded on the planks as they watched the dancers in the 
center of the square. They had rattles made of pecten shells and the beaks of sea parrots. 
The first were used by a certain medicine man when healing the sick, and the second 
were carried by girl dancers in connection with the telling of a story about “the time 
when the birds and animals were human beings.” 

In that isolated village I heard a high vocal drone, one or two women holding a high 
tone for a short time while the others sang the melody. Soon afterward I received a letter 
from George F. Kennan, the explorer, describing this custom in Russia and asking if I 
found it among the American Indians. He said that it was a custom in primitive Europe 
more than a thousand years ago. The vocal drone had been heard among the Papago 
on the Mexican border a few years before, and was heard later in the Morning Star cere- 
mony of the Pawnee and in songs of two northern tribes. This is an interesting example 
of foreign influence in the music of the American Indians. 

The next tribe to be considered is the Maidu, who live in the Sacramento Valley in 
California. Their music was studied in 1937 under the auspices of the Southwest Museum 
of Los Angeles, their songs being recorded at the town of Chico, The principal cere- 
monial dance of the Maidu was the Hesi, said to be the enactment of a myth and believed 
to have originated with the animals. Among their other dances were those of the duck, 
bear, and grasshopper. Songs of all these were recorded. These Indians lived simply, and 
in the old days they had songs when gathering acorns for food and clover for medicinal 
use. Fifty-three Maidu songs were recorded, nine of which have a compass of an octave 
to eleven tones. 

The music of the Maidu is of special interest because of their tradition of a musical 
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bow and a rudimentary pan pipe. Both of these were clearly remembered by two old men 
and women. The musical bow was said to be like an ordinary hunting bow with the bow- 
string tightened. The player held the tip of the bow against his closed lips with his left 
hand and tapped the bow with an arrow held in his right hand. This tapping made a 
rhythmic accompaniment to the sound of his voice. According to A. L. Kroeber, the 
musical bow has been noted in only three other tribes, these being in California. 

The Maidu formerly had a set of whistles of various lengths, blown alternately and 
used during social dances. In such a set of whistles we have a rudimentary pan pipe which 
is an instrument of great antiquity, widely distributed throughout the world. Its origin 
is attributed to the Emperor Shun who lived in China in the latter part of the third mil- 
lenium B.C. I recorded the playing of a similar set of whistles by the Tule Indians of 
Panama, but have not found it in other tribes in the United States. 

Instead of a drum the Maidu used a hollowed-out log, split lengthwise and inverted 
over a trench which served as a resonator. Two or three men stood on this log and stamped 
their feet in time with the singing, or pounded the log with heavy clubs held vertically. 
As an accompaniment to songs of the Tota dance, two men each held a board of convenient 
length and pounded it with a short stick. 

The music of the Yuma and Cocopa, who live in the valley of the Colorado River in 
southern California, Arizona, and Sonora, Mexico, springs from a culture that is entirely 
different from that of the Valley Maidu because they are surrounded by sandy stretches, 
high mesas, and barren mountains, beyond which lies the desert. Thus they are shut in 
and are a distinct unit, a circumstance which makes their music of special importance. 
About ninety of the many songs heard were recorded, and the principal ones are in cycles 
or series which are interpolated in legends. Some of these legends can be related in nine 
hours, and others are much longer. The songs are so old that the meaning of the words 
has been forgotten, and the words are sung by rote. Seven such legends were obtained 
and more than seventy of their songs recorded. 

A characteristic of Yuman songs is a period formation comprising two or three long 
rhythmic periods and one short period, a form noted first in the songs of the Tule Indians 
of Panama and found later in several Pueblo groups. There is a remarkable variety in 
the accompaniment of Yuman songs, which may be provided by percussion, by rattles, by 
a nasal grunting, or by pounding of the feet, each form of accompaniment being used with 
certain songs. The only percussion instrument is a shallow, bowl-shaped basket, inverted 
on the ground and struck with the palm of the hand, with willow sticks, or with bundles 
of dry arrowweed. 

The Yuma continue the custom of cremation, and I was present at the cremation of 
the body of a man who died in a sanatorium and was brought to the reservation to be 
cremated. It was an intensely dramatic occasion. There were ceremonial speeches before 
the lighting of the fire, and a rattle was shaken in a special manner. Many songs were 
sung, and the wailing and shrill cries of the women were constantly heard. I later recorded 
the songs of the cremation legend and memorial ceremony. 

The songs of the Yaqui are considered with those of the Yuma and Cocopa, as they 
live in the same general region. The Yaqui are a Mexican tribe whose songs I first heard 
in 1920 near Tucson, Arizona. Fifteen of these were recorded in 1922, in their village 
near Tempe, Arizona. Two sorts of songs were heard in this tribe, both accompanied by 
a guitar. One was the old, native song, while the other was a modern form in which the 
voice glided upward and downward. 

East of the Yuma in southern Arizona, and extending into Sonora, Mexico, is a tribe 
with a culture different from any thus far considered, the Papago. These are agricultural 
people who formerly cultivated the land by irrigation, raising beans, cotton, and maize. 
At present their principal crops are wheat and barley, and they raise cattle. The Papago 
are a gentle people, although they fought the fierce Apache in the old days. One hundred 
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sixty-seven of their songs were recorded in 1921 in the three localities of San Xavier, Sells, 
and Vomari. Almost one hundred of these were connected with legends or with the treat- 
ment of the sick, an unusually high percentage of such songs. Their war songs were only 
twenty in number. 

The words of Papago songs are continuous throughout the melody, in contrast to songs 
of certain other tribes which have words only in the middle of the melody. The accom- 
paniments were varied: some were sung with no accompaniment; songs for treatment of 
the sick were accompanied by a gourd rattle; two other types involved use of the rattle and 
basket drum; and songs of expeditions to obtain salt were accompanied by the morache, 
scraping sticks which consist of a stick with notches cut in its length and a short stick 
which is drawn sharply across the notches, producing a rasping sound. The basket drum 
has already been noted among the Yuma, and its use by the Papago was the same except 
that with some songs the basket was stroked with a short, flat stick to achieve a soft, 
gentle tone. 

Among the Papago I heard the high vocal drone which was again found six years 
later at Neah Bay, Washington, and has already been described. I heard it near Vomari, 
a few miles from the Mexican border, where the Indians were dancing by the light of 
the full moon on Christmas Eve. 

The last tribe to be considered is the Northern Ute, whose songs were recorded in 1914 
and 1916 on the Uinta and Ouray Reservation in the village of Whiterocks, about fifty 
miles from a railroad. The one hundred two recorded included an unusually large per- 
centage of songs of social dances, as well as fifteen used in the treatment of the sick and 
about the same number of war songs. One interesting group consisted of nine songs of the 
Sun Dance, said to have been received by the Ute from the Arapaho in 1902 and held last 
in June 1914, against the orders of the government. These songs were chiefly minor in 
tonality. Though the Sun Dance was performed for the treatment of the sick, there was 
no element of pain in it. The site of this dance—formerly held each year at the time of the 
full moon and continuing four days—was visited and photographed. 

The outstanding peculiarity of Ute music was the telling of stories by means of impro- 
vised songs, a custom which has been found in no other tribe. The entire story was sung 
instead of being related in the usual manner. Four of these performances were recorded, 
three by an old woman who said that she learned them from her mother when she was a 
child “up in the canyon,” and that her mother had told of Aer grandfather’s time, “when 
all the wolves were people.” The stories were quite long, and only a portion of each was 
transcribed. All concerned animals, and each song contained some characteristic of the 
animals mentioned, this appearing in both the melody and the rhythm. Thus the song 
of a story concerning the prairie dogs and the wildcats was an active melody with a 
compass of eleven tones, while that of the bear who stole the wolf’s wife was sung to a 
melody with a heavier motion, in a slower tempo. 

The Northern Ute had several varieties of musical instruments, including a hand drum 
of the ordinary type. They also had a drum used in the Turkey dance and the Women’s 
dance which was so large that fourteen men could sit around it. Other instruments were 
the morache, already noted among the Papago, and a flageolet which had an extended 
range and a pleasing quality of tone. The latter instrument was heard, but its playing 
was not recorded. 

NOTE 

1This paper was written for the meeting of Section H, AAAS, at Berkeley, California, on 
30 December 1954, and in the author’s absence was kindly read by Robert H. Lowie, Professor 
Emeritus in Anthropology at the University of California. 

Bureau of American Ethnology Frances DENSMORE 
Smithsonian Institution 


Washington, D. C. 
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Pan-INDIANISM IN Great Lakes Tripat Festivars:'—A modern Pan-Indian phenome- 
non which is gaining momentum around the Great Lakes during the pleasant summer 
weather is the “powwow,” a term, derived from an Algonquin designation for a shaman, 
shamanistic ceremony, or a council, which is now tinged with derogation. The powwow 
repertoire recurs in varying admixtures in three main Great Lakes divisions: west of Lake 
Michigan (Iowa and Wisconsin tribes); between Lakes Michigan and Huron (state of 
Michigan Algonquins); and east of Lake Huron (Iroquois), At Tama, Iowa, the Mesk- 
waki or Fox hold a huge August Fair which attracts Indian campers from Oklahoma, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin, as well as a multitude of White transient spectators. At Lac 
Court Oreilles, Lac du Flambeau, and other Wisconsin reservations, including that of the 
Menominee where J. S. Slotkin officiated as judge in a war dance contest (see /AF, 
LXVIII [1955], 224-228) and at several Michigan locations,? tourists may for a small 
fee or donation watch native programs. At Six Nations Reserve, Ontario, the pagan 
Iroquois produce an August pageant; and Christian Iroquois put on Labor Day or 
October Fairs from Ontario to Nedrow, New York. 

The powwow consists essentially of dances and songs, preferably of a spectacular 
nature. Indian youths put their souls and considerable vocal and muscular effort into the 
opening Friendship Dance and later repeat these exertions on traditional or new fancy 
steps in the War Dance, Powwow, and Horse Dance. Pairs of men compete in a Calumet 
(Peace Pipe) and sometimes a Shield Dance, holding out respectively a feathered calumet 
and gourd rattle, and a shield and wooden sword; or perhaps a pair wave feathered arms 
in an Eagle Dance, or a soloist winds himself through a stack of hoops, in all of which 
dances women are absent or insignificant. 

Male and female share a number of large group dances. All tribes are enthusiastic 
about the Snake Dance, where a leader guides a file through meanderings and spirals; 
but the Meskwaki shine in the most elaborate figures, follow-the-leader gestures, London 
Bridge, etc. West of Lake Michigan compact mixed groups hook arms and circle side- 
wards clockwise in the Soldier or Victory Round Dance, now shorn of belligerence. 
Young couples, arm-in-arm in skating position, specialize in “Indian swing dances,” three 
clockwise rounds known as the Forty-nine or Indian Two-step, the Rabbit, and the Owl 
Dance. They pivot in certain parts of the dances, and in the Owl Dance they sway their 
arms in a variety of figures. Whites are invited to join at the end of the show in one or 
the other of these rounds, in Iowa in the Soldier Dance, in Wisconsin usually in the Forty- 
nine, in Michigan in the Snake Dance. 

Most tribes add local specialties, sometimes social, sometimes semi-ritual, always 
distinctive, as in the Meskwaki Bear, Buffalo, and Swan dances, the Lac du Flambeau 
Ojibwa Fish, Deer, and Southwind dances, the Michigan Ottawa Sun, Bear, and Raccoon, 
the Potawatomi Corn Dance, and the Longhouse Corn, Hand-in-hand, and Strike-the- 
stick dances at the Iroquois pageant. These dances appear locally, while other widespread 
ones—the Eagle Dance, for example—appear sporadically. A specific powwow repertoire 
has become common property in Oklahoma and has enjoyed a tremendous but not 
ubiquitous acceptance. Though considerably more than five dances, they boil down to 
five recurrent fundamental patterns: 


1. War Dance: men in fancy steps, each for himself; developed from the late nineteenth century 
Grass Dance and ancient war societies of the Great Plains.? Related dances are Friendship, Pow- 
wow, Horse. 

2. Victory Round or Soldier Dance: mixed group circling clockwise sideward with a weaving 
step; descended from the Great Plains Scalp Dance.* Related are “Squaw” dances. 

3. Indian Swing Dances: couples advancing clockwise and pivoting with a limping or weaving 
step; developed recently from Scalp Dance plus White couples dancing; includes Forty-nine, 
Rabbit, Ow! dances.5 

4. Calumet or Peace Pipe Dance: usually two male contestants in opposition; developed from 
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Missouri River Calumet rite and Pawnee Hako ritual. Related to Iroquois Eagle Dance.® Michigan 
variant of Northwestern origin, with soloist addressing cardinal points.’ 

5. Snake or Stomp Dance: a follow-the-leader meandering file, starting counter-clockwise; de- 
veloped from the Southeastern Stomp Dance. Related are Iroquois Standing Quiver or Trotting 
Dance and Cherokee dilsti Friendship Dance.® 


A special Plains song type accompanies the majority of bona fide powwow dances, 
a strident melody in bold intervals stressing the fourth, descending to a monotone coda, 
with iambic or syncopated rhythms and marked accents, and with burden syllables or silly 
words in Indian or English. The volume and excitement increase in intensity. The singers 
feint a conclusion, then recapitulate and mark a sharp accent for the last note and step. 
In contrast, the Calumet and Snake Dance songs proceed with a level melodic fluctuation 
and even dynamic volume. The singers’ interaction also differs. In powwow songs a soloist 
states the first phrase, the assistants repeat this; then the group of musicians continues 
with the rest of the song (in the Victory Dance, along with a chorus of dancers). In the 
Snake Dance the dance leader chants a short phrase and receives an answer from the 
dance chorus in true antiphonal fashion, suiting antiphonal gestures. Like the choreogra- 
phic dance patterns, the musical types remain distinctive wherever they appear. Tribal or 
individually created Victory Dance or Snake Dance tunes follow the prototypes. 

However, the percussion instruments differ in the three geographical divisions. Tribes 
in Wisconsin and west use a large ornamented “powwow” drum on stakes, set in the 
middle of the grounds and beaten by four to six singers with deafening force. In Michigan 
they prefer derivatives of the tall Algonquin log-drum, beaten by a single man standing off 
to one side. Longhouse singers adhere to a small Iroquoian water drum. In the Calumet 
Dance the performers vibrate tiny tufted gourd rattles and metal ankle bells. In the 
western Snake Dances the leaders shake larger gourd rattles; in the Longhouse they have 
introduced steer-horn rattles. The southeastern women’s knee rattles of tortoise shells 
or milk tins have not spread north from Oklahoma to any extent. 

Costumes may be conventionalized or individualistic. A generally accepted powwow 
male costume, developed in Oklahoma, has become indispensable in Iowa and some places 
in Wisconsin and has become identified with Indian dancing among Boy Scouts. This 
completely enswathes the body in feather bustles and feather or horsehair head roaches. 
The Ojibwa and Longhouse men fancy combinations of breech clouts, trousers or long 
underwear, shirts, vests, sometimes neckties, feather bonnets or roaches; or else they 
simulate the “old time” tribal buckskin costume. Women’s dresses vary from the richly 
appliqued sateen robes of the Meskwaki to the Plains-type deerskin tunics and leggings 
of the Ottawa, to the cotton long-sleeved smocks and leggings of the Iroquois. Only one 
Iroquois group has taken over the bustle style—the Onondaga Christians from Nedrow, 
who used to visit the National Folk Festival in St. Louis. 

The diffusion from Oklahoma has been reaching out to the Great Lakes area with 
varying speed. The Meskwaki knew the Snake Dance a half century ago, but they have 
copied the Rabbit Dance from the Sauk of Oklahoma within the last decade. The Iroquois 
representatives of the War and Calumet Dances reached them in the eighteenth century; 
the Stomp Dance is an indigenous type which migrated south, west, and back again. The 
mixed and couple rounds have to date been rejected by the Central or Michigan and the 
Eastern or Iroquois tribes. The Victory Dance is much more firmly established in Iowa 
than in Wisconsin. In general, the powwow repertoire is more complete the further west 
one goes, as is evident in the following table wherein X signifies full acceptance, © limita- 
tion, and O absence: 

Dance Type Origin Oklahoma West Center East 


War-Friendship North Plains X X Xx X 
Victory Round Oklahoma xX 0 oO O 
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Couple Rounds Oklahoma Xx X O O 
Calumet Duet Central Plains x X © = 
Snake Southeast X Xx xX xX 


This distribution suggests the geographical-time factor as an obvious explanation. The 
repertoire dwindles with the distance from Oklahoma. Moreover, the older types have 
spread further than the recent forms. Various complicating factors must, however, also 
be considered. The Iroquois have two good reasons for their relative aloofness from this 
complex. One is stylistic. They dance so inevitably in a counterclockwise direction as to 
feel some discomfort in the execution of a clockwise circle. The second is religious. 
The Longhouse people have retained such a huge repertoire of sacred dances and songs 
that the frankly secular Oklahoma forms appear as superfluous intrusions. The Christian 
Iroquois are more amenable to these importations. However, one must recall that the 
Meskwaki are equally devout pagans and at the same time maintain a flourishing powwow 
business. Also, the Christian Indians of Michigan, notably the Ottawa, have been only 
indifferently accessible to the Oklahoma types, notwithstanding their trips to the Wisconsin 
Dells and notwithstanding occasional shows by Oklahoma Indians living in Detroit. So 
we revert to the essential cause of proximity and consequent intervisiting, to the time 
involved in the spread of a complex, even today with ready transportation. 

This situation, which here concerns the Great Lakes area, seems to be repeated in other 
directions, with florescence in Dakota and Minnesota and dwindling towards Montana and 
northward,® with ever more scattered appearances westward toward New Mexico and 
Arizona. 

Does this complex have any meaning besides the spectacle? Anyone accustomed to the 
leisure and dignity of native rituals may indeed be appalled at the crowds, the blaring 
public address system, the booths selling trinkets, may remember the integration of the 
old ritual dances with social structure and all phases of life, and may judge these powwows 
to be a bit of fluff on a par with ballroom dances and show business. But anyone who 
watches long enough will discover underlying and specific values. 

The choreologist can appreciate the antiquity of the traditions in all of the patterns and 
the changes effected through tribal or White contacts. He can marvel at the mileage cov- 
ered by the patterns in their various historical routes, and at the stylistic integrity main- 
tained throughout changes and mileage. He can appreciate the Indian’s flexibility in the 
midst of a preservation of his identity. He can, above all, perceive the values to the modern 
Indians themselves. If he arrives ahead of time or stays afterwards for the all-night round 
dances of the Meskwaki, he cannot fail to realize the social importance of the youngsters’ 
participation in native social dances, of the general inter-visiting between shows for meals 
and chats, and of occasional more serious gatherings such as peyote meetings. 

Such intertribal cohesiveness can grow only out of festive affairs on Indian camp 
grounds—thus at Tama, Iowa, and at Hastings, Michigan, but not at Lac du Flambeau 
with its summer-long programs. Camp or no camp, the performers derive satisfaction 
from the artistic and expert execution of native dances and songs. Very much like the 
Mexicans who congregate at their fiestas, the Great Lakes Algonquins find in the pow- 
wow a release from their often drab everyday life and an immersion in a glamorous and 
beautiful activity which is truly theirs. If they have creative ability, they may find an 
outlet in the composition of new tunes and in the step improvisations of the War Dances. 

Be the cause social or artistic, the Indian participant is for the duration a member not 
only of the tribe but of the great Pan-Indian community, of a tradition which has accumu- 
lated in Oklahoma from the north, west, and southeast, and has adapted itself to modern 
circumstances in formal modifications and settings. At worst he is exerting himself to 
please a White audience; at best he dances himself into identification with ancestral motion 
patterns, and into oblivion of commercialized surroundings. 
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1 This paper was presented, with slides and tape recordings, at the American Folklore Society 
meetings on 6 May 1955 at Indiana University, preceded by and related to a paper by James H. 
Howard on “Pan-Indianism in Oklahoma” (forthcoming). 

2 See the Festival Calendar in Midwest Folklore, V:1 (1955). 

° Frances Densmore, “Teton Sioux Music,” Bur. Amer. Ethn. Bull., LXI (1918), 477 ff.; James 
H. Howard, “Notes on the Dakota Grass Dance,” Southwestern Journ. of Anthro., Vil:1 (1951), 
82-85. 

* Lewis H. Garrard, Wah-to-yah and the Taos Trail [1850], ed. R. B. Bieber (Glendale, Cal., 
1938), pp. 140-141. This youthful traveler participated in a Cheyenne Victory Scalp Dance with 
all the earmarks of the contemporary Victory Dance: “. .. young men and squaws, following one 
another in a continuous circle, keeping the left knee stiff, and bending the right with a half- 
forward, half-negative step .. . with an energetic, broken song, which, dying away, was again and 
again sounded—hay-a-hay, hay-a-hay, they went—laying the emphasis on the first syllable.” 
Examples of these and other Pan-Indian songs will appear in an Ethnic Folkways record. 

5 Frances Densmore, “Cheyenne and Arapaho Music,” Southwest Mus. Pap., X (1936), 49 ff. 

® William N. Fenton and Gertrude P. Kurath, “The Iroquois Eagle Dance,” Bur. Amer. Ethn. 
Bull., CLVI (1955), esp. 206-210, 268-278, for musical examples; Fig. 33 for Fox Calumet songs. 

7 Gertrude P. Kurath, “Modern Ottawa Dancers,” Midwest Folklore, V:2 (1955). 

§ Gertrude P. Kurath, “Local Diversity in Iroquois Music and Dance,” Bur. Amer. Ethn. Bull., 
CXLIX (1951), 128-131, includes song examples. 

® Alan Merriam witnessed such dances among the Flathead of Montana, as noted in Ethnic 
Folkways Library, Album No. P 445 (1953). 


Ann Arbor, Michigan GERTRUDE ProkoscH KuRATH 


Turee Marine Lecenps:—Last spring (1955) one of my students, Art Smith, con- 
tributed to my archive the following Maine legends, which were sent to him by his father. 
The latter had learned them forty-four years ago, when he was ten years old, in Stoning- 
ton, Maine. The first he heard from fishermen on Deer Isle, the other two from his grand- 
mother. The version of the explanatory legend about the haddock (part of the “Bible of 
the Folk,” in F. L. Utley’s phrase) has not, I believe, been previously reported from 
America. The other two items, since they lack plots, might well be classified as dites, 
using the term proposed by C. W. von Sydow. 


1. The Devil and the Haddock. Years ago when the devil took over, he reached into 
the water and grabbed a fish, and holding him by the back of the neck with his thumb 
and forefinger said, “Ha! Ha! Dick! I have you now!” So the fish gave a wiggle and said, 
“Not yet!” and jumped back into the sea. And that is how the haddock got its name (Ha! 
Dick!) and the black spots on each side of the back of his neck (burned in by the Devil’s 
thumb and forefinger).? 


2. The Order of the Masts. The Thomas Lawson was to my knowledge the only seven- 
masted schooner. When seamen of the old sailing vessel days gather, they always argue 
as to the order of the names of the masts. But my grandmother claimed to know, and she 
taught them to me years ago: foremast; mainmast; mizzenmast; spanker; driver; jigger; 
kisser.? 


3. Captain Kidd’s Treasure. Stonington has been a great exploratory place for Captain 
Kidd’s treasure. The story goes that Captain Kidd was being pursued so badly that he 
had to hide his treasure some place in a hurry. My grandmother claimed that he hid it 
somewhere on the shores in the vicinity of Stonington. As yet the treasure has not been 
found, or else if it has been found, the finders are keeping their discovery quiet so that 
the income tax won’t catch up with them.’ 
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1 The devil is said to have built a “well known dangerous ridge of rocks known as Filey Brigg” 
off the coast of Yorkshire. In the process he dropped his hammer and dived into the water after 
it. He seized a fish by mistake and exclaimed “Ah! Dick!” (Mrs. Gutch, Examples of Printed 
Folk-Lore Concerning the East Riding of Yorkshire, Publications of the Folk-Lore Society, LXIX 
[London, 1912], p. 233), or “Ha, Dick” (Askew, Word-Lore, The ‘Folk’ Magazine, Il [1927], 
127). In both variants the species of fish has been named haddock ever since, and has displayed 
the prints of the devil’s grasp on its shoulders or sides. In neither of these texts does the haddock 
make a reply. The same explanation for the devil’s markings on the haddock, but without the 
naming element, is found in: Gutch, p. 2; Thomas Parkinson, Yorkshire Legends and Traditions, 
rst Ser. (London, 1888), p. 121; Henry Bett, English Legends (London, 1952), p. 70. All of these 
variants refer to Filey Brigg, or Bridge. 

Somewhat better known is another explanation of the haddock’s markings, listed in Stith 
Thompson’s Motif Index of Folk-Literature (Bloomington, Ind., 1932), Motif A 2217.3. Marks on 
certain fish from St. Peter's fingerprints. This story is referred to in two of the texts above (Park- 
inson and Bett), and also in Sidney Oldall Addy, Household Tales with Other Traditional Re- 
mains (London and Sheffield, 1895), p. 67 (probably a Yorkshire text); Elizabeth Mary Wright, 
Rustic Speech and Folk-Lore (London, 1913), p. 227 (from Scotland); Allen, Word-Lore, Il 
(1927), 110 (told of the halibut as well as the haddock; location not specified). 

? According to Alton H. Blackington, Yankee Yarns (New York, 1954), pp. 18-19, the question 
of the proper names of the masts of the famous seven-masted schooner, which he calls simply 
the Lawson, is still a good way to start an argument. He notes a clipping from the Boston Globe 
which stated that as many as thirty different combinations of the names have been used in con- 
nection with this vessel. She, the largest schooner ever built, was launched in July 1902 and sank 
in December 1907. 

8 The extraordinary proliferation of places where Captain Kidd is supposed to have buried 
some of his treasure has been ably discussed by Willard Hallam Bonner in Pirate Laureate: The 
Life & Legends of Captain Kidd (New Brunswick, N. J., 1947), pp. 113-148. Bonner points out 
(pp. 146-148) that Deer Isle, in the mouth of the Penobscot River in Maine, was the supposed 
location of the famous Astor hoax. This hoax “proved” that a substantial part of the wealth of 
John Jacob Astor came from the recovery of Captain Kidd’s treasure chest in a cave on the shore 


of Deer Isle. 


Blackburn College Hersert Hatpert 
Carlinville, Illinois 


NorTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA WELLERISMS:—In a recent AF (LXIX, 115) Halpert 
calls for Wellerisms from various regions and notes that few of his informants knew more 
than two or three of them. He suggests that they may flourish within and be transmitted 
through family lines. I believe that their coloring, and perhaps also their incidence, may 
vary more by social context than by kinship or lineage. Also the scarcity of obscenity in 
those Halpert collected may be merely a function of the social environment from which 
his informants came or in which they were communicating to him. Unfortunately the 
social situation of informants usually goes unindicated in folkloristic research, which will 
improve as it gives more attention to social and specific historical, as well as geographical, 
distributions. 

Several of the Wellerisms I remember having heard in northwestern Pennsylvania 
(Crawford County, ca. 1915-1935) came from the working class and by no means lacked 
obscenity. The fly never crawled innocently up the window or climbed to the ceiling among 
section “hands” who worked on the local railroad. These men would say, “I ’speck so, said 
the fly, as it lit on the wallpaper.” Usually a short-word substitution was made for the 
word “lit,” and “’speck” in this area never meant ‘expect’; it always meant ‘suspect’ in 
the sense of ‘suppose.’ When these men played pool at what their wives called the town’s 
“hell hole,” I used to hear them say “Wahoo, wahoo, said the Indian squaw,” when 
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the ball went into the wrong pocket of the pool table. Everyone knew that “wahoo” 
meant ‘wrong hole.’ When urinating they used to insist that it was “good to the last drop, 
as the fellow said as he drank his coffee.” This allusion, I then supposed, derived from 
the popular advertisement of a national product that was introduced at the time. Methodo- 
logically it should be quite clear that the meaning of locutions such as these is to be obtained 
only from a knowledge of the situations in which they occurred, for phraseology alone 
would never suggest it. 

Wellerisms of a more refined and less suggestive sort came from a different social class. 
My own father, a professional man of probity and respect in the local community, always 
used to say, “I see, said the blind man, I see plainly” when showed something obvious that 
he had neglected to notice, or when he felt he had been slow to understand a point made 
in casual conversation. (In Pennsylvania I never heard of the seeing blind man associated 
with a mute person who suddenly burst into articulate speech.) He also would say “This 
isn’t buying the baby’s shoes” (never the baby’s dress, or any other article of attire) as we 
loafed a little while working together in the garden or at some other common task. 

“Don’t look now, but I think we’re being followed, as one quint said to another” 
seemed to be suggested, and was certainly popularized, by the publicity given to the birth 
of the Dionne quintuplets in the early 1930’s. Another one similar to two of the foregoing 
in being tied to a specific event was: “Everything comes to one who waits, but linger not at 
a railroad crossing.” This enjoyed an unusual popularity after an accident at a railroad 
crossing not far from our rural community. 

If this small sampling is at all indicative, it suggests that the popularity of Wellerisms 
may fluctuate with folk-historical events, and that their flavor and tone may vary accord- 
ing to the social and educational status of those who employ and enjoy them. Also the fact 
that the “low element” in speech is most conspicuous in lower social strata obviously 
applies to Wellerisms as well as to other folkloristic phenomena. 

It is, therefore, here suggested that we need to see folk locutions as they relate to known 
historical events and to social situations in addition to noting their geographical distri- 
bution. The traditional distributional approach is in itself insufficient, and has never resulted 
in insight into the life of people, nor in much more than the most seemingly obvious, and 
sometimes spurious, historical reconstructions. Analysis in terms of functionally associated 


sociological realities promises less sterile results than have so far appeared from more 
myopic methodology. 


Pennsylvania State University Maurice A. Mook 
University Park, Pennsylvania 
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FOLKLORE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Folk Music of the United States: Anglo-American Ballads From the Archive of American 
Folk Song. Edited by Alan Lomax. (Washington, D. C.: Library of Congress, Division 
of Music, Recording Laboratory, 12” LP AAFS L1, 1956. Texts given in accompanying 
loose sheets. $4.50.) 

Folk Music of the United States: Afro-American Spirituals, Work Songs, and Ballads, 
From the Archive of American Folk Song. Edited by Alan Lomax. (Washington, 
D. C.: Library of Congress, Division of Music, Recording Laboratory, 12” LP AAFS 
L3, 1956. Texts given in accompanying loose sheets. $4.50.) 

Folklore of the United States: Jack Tales Told by Mrs. Maud Long of Hot Springs, N. C. 
Edited by Duncan Emrich. (Washington, D. C.: Library of Congress, Music Division, 
Recording Laboratory, 12” LP AAFS L47, 1956. $4.50.) 


The issue of these long-playing discs by the Library of Congress, made under a special 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York, will be welcomed by scholars and 
others who find beauty and human values in folklore. The folksong recordings, se- 
lected from the Archive of American Folk Song and edited by Alan Lomax, were origi- 
nally issued on 78 RPM records in Albums 1 and 3 of the Library of Congress catalogue 
of phonograph records. The Carnegie Corporation grant has not only made possible the 
transfer of these recordings to modern long-playing records but has also provided for the 
issue of recordings of folktales. 

In a period when professional and commercial folk singers through the media of 
phonograph records, radio, television, and films have usurped the field and obscured the 
natural and spontaneous music-making of the folk, these records become increasingly 
valuable as cultural documents and source material for the scholar. Here traditional songs 
are preserved in the living performances of the untrained folk singer. Inasmuch as per- 
formance constitutes an integral part of folksong, no less than in our popular music where 
the printed score serves as a skeletal structure for individual improvisation, a record of the 
voice quality, singing style, musical and linguistic inflections, and all those nuances that 
defy notation becomes extremely important. It is often these difficult-to-define details that 
give a folksong its character and distinctness. A comparison of the recorded version of 
these songs with the notation of their variants as published in various collections will em- 
phasize the inadequacy of our musical notation and the importance and value of sound 
recordings. 

The Anglo-American Ballads, widely gathered from Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Oklahoma, and Texas, include “The Farmer’s Curst Wife,” “The Gypsy 
Davy,” “The Rich Old Farmer,” “The Little Brown Bulls,” “The Sioux Indians.” The 
Negro work song, “It Make a Long Time Man Feel Bad,” and the Negro holler, “O 
Lord Don’t "Low Me to Beat Em,” hardly qualify as Anglo-American ballads, but no one 
will object to their addition as well as that of “Lady of Carlisle” and a second version of 
“Pretty Polly” to the contents of the original Album 1 to fill out the time-space of the 
long-playing record. It may be noted that the old album, composed of five ten-inch 78 
RPM records sold for $7. The new long-playing record costs $4.50. Technology has made 
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significant contributions to research in the humanities and social sciences. Outstanding 
performances are Mrs. Texas Gladden’s singing of “The House Carpenter” and “The 
Devil’s Nine Questions,” and Rebecca Tarwater’s rendition of “Barbara Allen,” both 
without accompaniment of the ubiquitous guitar and banjo. The two variants of “Pretty 
Polly” demonstrate anew the dynamic and fluid nature of folksong. 

Afro-American Spirituals, Work Songs, and Ballads is a choice collection that should 
be in the library of every folklorist and ethnomusicologist. Opening with three spirituals 
of ante-bellum days sung by three rural singing leaders in Alabama, Dock and Henry 
Reed and Vera Hall, the record offers a wide variety of songs and styles within the frame- 
work of these functional types. Of special interest is the treatment of the spiritual, “Lead 
Me to the Rock.” Sung as an unaccompanied contrapuntal duet by two Negro prisoners, 
the lead voice is accompanied by a bass voice intoning a rhythmic ostinato, “Why don’t 
you lead me to that racial rock that’s higher and higher?” The ring-shout, “Run, Old 
Jeremiah,” recorded by John A. and Alan Lomax at Jennings, Louisiana, in 1934 merits 
an accolade. The work songs recorded in state penetentiaries between 1933 and 1940 
represent three regional styles, Mississippi, Tennessee, and South Carolina, which Alan 
Lomax describes in his notes. Already in 1933 machines had replaced most hand group 
labor and the work song had ceased to function except in Southern prisons where gangs 
of convicts were used for road building, hoeing, chopping, etc. Lomax states, “Whatever 
the future of other types of folk songs, the work song type will probably shortly disappear 
from the world.” In the notes to Negro Folk Music of Alabama (Ethnic Folkways Library 
Albums P317, P418, P471, P472, P473, P474, 1956) Harold Courlander in commenting 
on the one work song in the collection observes, “the changing economic scene in Alabama 
has left a few situations for this kind of singing, which is to be found mainly in prison 
camps and on the railroad gang.” Further research and collecting throughout the South 
is needed to bring the record up to date and document changing musical styles and forms. 

In an oral introduction to the “Jack, Will and Tom Tales” Mrs. Long vividly recreates 
the folk setting of these stories as she heard them told by her mother to the family circle 
during the long winter evenings. Three tales, “Jack and the Drill,” “Jack and the Sop 
Dog,” and “Jack and the Bull,” are told with a naturalness and spontaneity that is utterly 
beguiling. The characters become real persons as Mrs. Long brings them to life with 
their picturesque Southern speech, each clearly differentiated from the others. In this 
recording they take on a third dimension that is denied them on the printed page. Com- 
parison of these tales with their printed version as found in The Jack Tales, edited by 
Richard Chase (1943), reveals differences of title, transposition of incidents from one tale 
to another, and other changes which attest to their vitality as living folklore. 

The playing surface of the Jack Tales record is smooth and free from extraneous 
sounds, but the other two records leave much to be desired on this score. One must re- 
member, however, that the original recordings of these performances, made in the 1930's 
before the days of magnetic tape recording, were done with less than the best equipment 
and under field conditions far removed from those of the modern studio. There is a point 
at which the laboratory technician is unable to remove noise from a recording without 
distorting and impoverishing the quality of the performance. We assume that the staff 
of the Recording Laboratory of the Library of Congress is fully aware of the problems in- 
volved and is doing everything possible to reproduce this valuable material in the best 
form. It is hoped that the Library of Congress will move forward rapidly in its program 
of transferring its catalogue of recordings to long-playing records. Libraries and private 
collectors are delaying the acquisition of this material until the transfer has been made. 


Columbia University Witiarp Ruopes 


New York, New York 
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The American Cowboy. The Myth & the Reality. By Joe B. Frantz and Julian Ernest 
Choate, Jr. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1955. Pp. xiv + 232, illus. 
$3.75.) 


This book is likely to attract the attention of people interested in folklore because it 
uses the word “myth” in its title and in one chapter-heading. But these uses of the word 
are misleading. There is virtually nothing in the book having interest for a student of 
folklore. The chapter on “The Myth,” while it contains several statements on the order 
of that on p. 69, to the effect that the cowboy “is galloping across the plains of our imagi- 
nations,” presents only three pieces of evidence that might have some bearing on the 
subject of the chapter: a quotation from a British traveler writing in the Fortnightly Re- 
view in 1887 who says that the cowboy is becoming a “mythical” personage; a quotation 
from Charles W. Webber’s Tales of the Southern Border (1853) indicating that the term 
“cowboy” connoted outlawry in early Texas; and twenty-four words from one E. de 
Mandet-Grancy in “the 1880's” saying that the cowboy was “the plague of the West.” 
The remainder of the chapter consists of unsupported generalizations or discussions of 
matters other than myth. 

The sixteen illustrations, reproduced from photographs of life on the Texas range by 
Erwin E, Smith, are, like all Smith’s work, beautifully done and of unsurpassed docu- 
mentary interest. But photographs so accurate as these are rather a different thing from 


folklore. 


University of California Henry Nasu SMITH 


Berkeley, California 


American Storytellers Vol. 1. Of Fishing, and the Down-East Coast of Maine. (Stamford, 
Connecticut: Cook Laboratories, c 1955. 12” LP 5001. Cover notes. $4.98.) 

American Storytellers Vol. 2. Of Caves and Cavemen—John Hawley Cook. (Stamford, 
Connecticut: Cook Laboratories, ¢ 1955. 12” LP 5008. Cover notes. $4.98.) 

American Storytellers Vol. 3. Of Whaling and Shipwreck. (Stamford, Connecticut: Cook 
Laboratories, c 1955. 12” LP 5009. Cover notes. $4.98.) 


The title of the new American Storytellers series is somewhat misleading. Made up of 
“on-the-spot” recordings of individuals talking “off the cuff,” the three discs under review 
contain a jumble of New England local legends, anecdotes, jokes, superstitions, and aphor- 
isms. Tales, at least in the classic Aarne-Thompson sense, do not appear in these volumes. 
Rather, the material listens as might the residue of a tape from which a collection of folk- 
tales had been taken. Here is the “warm up” and “come on” matter, later to be cut off. 
Any active collector, such as Halpert, Horace Beck, Jansen, or Leach, has miles of this 
kind of thing lying about the house. 

Volume I consists of anecdotes and remarks from Harry Wass of South Addison and 
what are called “cribbage board conversations” recorded in the rooms of the Master 
Mariners’ Association in Gloucester. Volume II is two sides of remarks and anecdotes 
about caves and cavemen recorded from John Hawley Cook of the Helderberg Hills. 
Volume III, the most interesting, gives Captain Charles A. Chace of Gloucester and Mat 
Richards of Mystic and Nova Scotia the opportunity to reminisce with sea-yarns of the 
early part of the century. 

It is hard for this reviewer to tell just why the series has been started. No purpose ap- 
pears from the printed matter on the disc covers. One suspects the records are aimed at 
the tourist or vacationer who has been charmed by New England’s seacoast and who will 
become nostalgic on hearing once more the Massachusetts or Down East accent. Certainly, 
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anyone who knows New England well is carried back by the accounts of local shin-digs, 
northeasters, and harbor escapades. If one has collected the area, he may well recognize 
old friends in Wass, Richards, et al. The discs do form a sort of audio companion piece 
to the New Bedford Whaling Museum and the Mystic Marine Museum. But, when 
compared to poignantly nostalgic novels by Sarah Orne Jewett and R. P. T. Coffin, records, 
reaching only the ears, seem a poor way to be made “summer-sick” or “homesick.” 

Probably the linguist, interested in the New England accents, has the most to gain 
from the American Storytellers. The conversations, fresh and natural, present a variety of 
voices “in the raw” and clearly enough recorded to make study simple. If the series con- 
tinues around the country, and it must to justify its title, it will form a valuable library of 
regional accents, some of which are fast vanishing. It is also possible that a teacher of 
folklore could use the records to introduce a student to the field situation, to stress the 
necessity of establishing an atmosphere of relaxation and camaraderie during collection. 
But, beyond an occasional discussion of superstition (Richards tells us black suitcases, talk 
of pigs, and umbrellas were taboo on shipboard in early twentieth century New England) 
or mention of a local character who is approaching folk status (Wass’s Long Barney 
Beale), there is nothing in the contents of the first three volumes that need concern the 
folklorist. 


Denison University TristraM P, CorFin 


Granville, Ohio 


The Complete Tales of Uncle Remus. By Joel Chandler Harris. Compiled by Richard 
Chase. (New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1955. Pp. xxvii + 875, note on the 
text, introduction by the author, illustrations, glossary. $5.) 


In spite of the fact that the “Uncle Remus Tales” as compiled by Joel Chandler Harris 
have been rightly considered both a classic of American literature and a landmark in 
American folklore since they were first published in 1880 (Uncle Remus, His Songs and 
His Sayings), there has hitherto been no complete edition of all the stories which ap- 
peared in a total of eight books during the period 1880-1918. This lacuna has at last been 
filled with the publication of The Complete Tales of Uncle Remus, and children, parents, 
and folklorists can all rejoice that the entire corpus of these matchless stories is now avail- 
able in one handy volume. 

It might be remarked here that in a number of ways the Uncle Remus material is a 
unique literary and folklore phenomenon. It was compiled, as Harris himself often said, 
“accidentally.” Despite the fact that folklorists ail over the world have been intensely in- 
terested in the Tales, the author professed to have no more knowledge of folklore than 
“the man in the moon.” It is furthermore unique because the stories are not just another 
collection of “folktales” but represent also a vast storehouse of information that deserves 
detailed comment in at least six different fields: (1) linguistic (specifically dialectal), 
(2) comparative literature (how the tales compare with and differ from other famous 
animal stories—Aesop’s Fables, the Panchatantra, Les Fables of LaFontaine, etc., (3) 
artistic (the charm, wit, and satire, devastating but delicious, on the foibles of the human 
race), (4) psychological (presentation of Negro philosophy), (5) historical-sociological 
(a revealing portrait of a characteristic American social institution—the Southern Planta- 
tion “befo’ de war, endurin’ er de war, en atterwards,”) and of course (6) folkloristic. 

As welcome as are The Complete Tales of Uncle Remus, it must be stated that the 
editorial presentation of them in no way measures up to the important material involved. 
Even from the point of view of the intelligent layman, Richard Chase’s comments offer a 
modicum of desirable background information, while the scholar will find nothing what- 
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soever of interest. And here one must criticize the publisher for allowing one of the few 
American classics of world literature, so important in a half dozen fields, to appear under 
such a superficial “compilationship.” 

Specifically, that is principally, the volume contains a Foreword by the compiler and 
the following books: Uncle Remus, His Songs and His Sayings, with the author’s original 
introduction (1880); Nights with Uncle Remus (1883); Daddy Jake the Runaway (1889); 
Uncle Remus and His Friends (1892); Told by Uncle Remus (1905); Uncle Remus and 
Brer Rabbit (1907); Uncle Remus and the Little Boy (1910); and Uncle Remus Returns 
(1918). There is also a ninth “book”—Seven Tales of Uncle Remus—‘“hitherto uncol- 
lected tales,” edited and with an introduction by Thomas H. English, Curator, Joel 
Chandler Harris Memorial Collection, the Library, Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia 
(1948), and a glossary. In addition, “practically all of the illustrations which originally 
accompanied these tales have been included in this edition” (xiii), for which we can all 
be grateful, as the A. B. Frost illustrations are there to enliven the text—certainly among 
the most delightful animal drawings ever made. 

The Foreword (xi-xiii) is inadequate, uninformative, and partially irrevelant while 
the Glossary (869-875) is arbitrary and incomplete—if “shucks,” which is hardly dialectal 
at all, why not “bimeby”? If “dram,” which is in ordinary everyday English usage, why 
not “cu’us” (“curious”), etc.? Indeed, the linguistic aspects of the compiler’s apparatus, 
or rather their almost complete absence, is one of the most glaring deficiencies of the 
work. For it would be difficult for the reader to gather from any of Chase’s scanty obser- 
vations that Harris was one of the world’s greatest writers of dialect in any language. 
His was an extraordinary accomplishment when one considers that he was completely 
untrained, and that the English language with its irrational and capricious orthography 
is inordinately difficult to record phonetically. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the Uncle Remus material is the little known 
fact that its “Negro dialect” is not a linguistic creation of Southern colored people at all, 
as is commonly assumed. It is rather the transplanted forms of provincial dialects of 
Southwest England of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries brought to this country 
by the British colonists and adopted and retained by the Negroes. Apparently neither 
Chase nor Houghton Mifflin is aware of this elementary and fundamental fact, as there is 
no mention of it in the text or in the impressionistic publishers’ blurb. 

In connection with the dialect of the stories another inexcusable deficiency in this col- 
lection is at once evident. Although Harris was a phenomenally gifted “transcriber” of 
this material, the fact remains that the dialect is exceedingly difficult for all but those who 
have either been “brought up” on it or who have studied it. Actually, however, the mor- 
phological and phonological aspects of this form of speech are very simple, and two 
pages of explanation by a competent linguist giving examples of the various forms of 
phonetic change (assimilation, dissimilation, metathesis, syncope, apocope, aphaeresis, 
epenthesis, paragoge, etc.) could have easily made the dialect of the Tales comprehensible 
to the intelligent reader. 

To the folklorist, especially the purist, an even more inexcusable failing is the fact that 
Chase completely ignores a—perhaps the—crucial aspect of the Tales: how much of the 
material is “pure folklore” and how much of it derives from the inordinate literary skill 
of Joel Chandler Harris? This is indeed eine hetkele Frage and one which, despite its 
supreme importance for both folklore and literature, Chase does utterly nothing to resolve. 

As fluctuating as was the attitude of Harris toward folklore, equally ambivalent was 
his explanation of his role in interpreting the material which he had so completely and 
uniquely absorbed. On the one hand is the fact that he insisted that he was a “compiler 
merely” of the Tales, that he presented them “without embellishment and without exag- 
geration,” that his original aim was to preserve them in their “original simplicity” and 
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that “not one of them is cooked, and not one of them nor any part of one is an invention 
of mine.” 

On the other hand is the obvious fact that the Uncle Remus tales do not correspond 
to the traditional versions of Negro tales as recorded by folklorists. Just as Harris tended 
to disparage his obvious gifts as a “folklorist” (however amateurish he might seem by 
comparison with the scientifically trained specialists of today), so he also was inclined to 
deprecate his literary skill, extraordinary and unique as it was. 

Harris maintained that his stories were “uncooked.” Yet one need only compare such a 
so-called “uncooked” story, as given him by a Negro correspondent, with the finished 
version. The former is exactly—and starkly—ten lines long, while the latter is expanded 
into a full-length (four pages) Joel Chandler Harris “Uncle Remus Tale” complete with 
atmosphere, Gemiitlichkeit, and charm that only he could have conjured up. 

Regarding this singular dichotomy between the avowed explanations of the 
piler” Harris and the final product, Thomas H. English, the aforementioned Curator of 
the Harris Collection, has an explicit interpretation of this problem: “For in the Uncle 
Remus Tales you have the perfect union of the Tale itself and the character of the narrator. 
This is the final achievement of literary genius. In the last analysis there is never a loss 
of truth but gain in the twice-told tale when its final redaction falls to a Shakespeare, a 
Milton, a Hawthorne, or a Harris.” 

To conclude, everyone who is at all interested in the folklore (and literary) heritage 
of the United States will be grateful to Houghton Mifflin for the publication of The 
Complete Tales of Uncle Remus. They will at the same time regret the superficial and 
unedifying editorial presentation which has been the fate of one of our few native master- 
pieces of world literature. 


‘ 


‘com- 


Brevard, North Carolina Duncan MacDovuca .p, JR. 


Washboard Country Band Dance Tunes. Recorded under the supervision of Pete Seeger. 
(New York: Folkways Records, 1956. 10” LP FP601. Album notes by Pete Seeger, 4 
pp., illus., drawings and photographs. $4.25). 


The tunes produced in this session—“Cindy,” “Bottle Up and Go,” and “Cripple 
Creek,” on the first side; “John Henry,” “Old Joe Clark,” “Skip To My Lou,” and “Green 
Corn,” on the second—were recorded in the studio, as evidenced by photographs in the 
accompanying album notes, but seem to have been the result of a semi-spirited jam ses- 
sion in which the performers played until they felt they had exhausted either their potential 
listeners or the theme. The orchestra, a fairly unregenerate bunch, includes the 5-string 
banjo player, Pete Seeger, who also is listed as recording supervisor; the well-known 
American primitive of the mouth organ, Sonny Terry; Brownie McGhee, no stranger to 
the folk guitar; Frank Robertson, on bass guitar; and William Edward Cook, playing a 
washboard liberally hung with assorted hardware. They have a good deal of fun. 

The brief album notes give a short historic background for the washboard-country 
dance music tradition, and what appear to be a few tongue-in-cheek, or possibly, roguish 
instructions on how to form a Band of Your Own. 

The style of the various performances is certainly consistent as well as relatively aban- 
doned, and there is a lot of good, clean fun, and many dances in this album. So far as 
music goes, it seems likely that only the well-hardened washboard lover will give this his 
undivided attention through both sides—the remainder of us will have to rest up a bit 
between songs. 


Northwestern University Aan P, MerriaAM 
Evanston, Illinois 
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Russkoe narodnoe poeticheskoe tvorchestvo. [Russian Popular Poetic Creation.] Edited by 
P. G. Bogatyrev. (Moscow: Gosudarstvennoe uchebno-pedagogicheskoe izdatel’stvo 
Ministerstva prosveshcheniya RSFSR, 1954. Pp. 536.) 


There is already in print a good condensed work on Russian folklore by Y. M. Sokolov 
(published in 1938; English translation under the title Russian Folkore, 1950). At the end 
of 1954 another work of the same kind, Russian Popular Poetic Creation (RPPC), was 
published in the Soviet Union, replacing Sokolov’s book in Russian universities, The 
RPPC has been hailed in Soviet scholarly circles as an “undoubted step forward.” How- 
ever, the merits of the new work are more in the Marxist reinterpretation of the Russian 
folklore than in scholarship. 

The RPPC is a collective work of fourteen Soviet folklorists, about half of them well 
known scholars (Bogatyrev, Chicherov, Azadovsky, Novikova, Mints, etc.). The size of 
the work is about the same as that of Sokolov. Since, however, a considerable part of it is 
filled with discussions and citations not directly connected with folklore, the actual folk- 
lore material contained in it is much less than in Sokolov. The work starts with a lengthy 
introduction by the editor on the nature of folklore as a distinct field of art, which is fol- 
lowed by a presentation of the views of Communist functionaries on folklore. The main 
body of the work comprises the history and development of Russian folkloristics, Russian 
folklore until the Revolution, and Soviet folklore. 

The treatment of Russian folkloristics, written by the late Azadovsky and by Sidorova, 
differs greatly from that of Sokolov, whose brilliant and detailed discussion (more than 
100 pages) of the development of Russian folkloristics in its relationship to the European 
schools has been condensed in RPPC into an article of fifteen pages, entitled characteristi- 
cally “The Bourgeois Schools in Russian Folkloristics and the Fight with Them.” Much 
more attention has been paid to a description of the attitude of Russian writers and critics 
toward folklore. The obvious purpose of this description has been to show the develop- 
ment of Russian folkloristics from indigenous national roots and to diminish the role of 
foreign influence. The same reason probably accounts for not mentioning the first recorders 
of Russian folklore, the Englishmen Richard James and Samuel Collins. 

The survey of Russian folklore until the Revolution includes all the major genres. 
The scope of the RPPC is, however, smaller than that of Sokolov. The problems con- 
nected somehow with religion have been completely omitted, such as mythology (even 
Sokolov presented this disguised under the title “On the Origin of Poetry .. .”), religious 
verses, and religious legends. Only about half of the articles in RPPC measure up to 
Sokolov’s standard and contain some additions to his articles. Such are: calendar poetry 
and ritual by Chicherov, riddles by Kolesnitskaya, charms by Bogatyrev, and popular 
theatre by Krupyankaya. The remaining articles are, however, filled with Communistic 
ideology and are inferior in scholarship. This holds especially true for the articles on such 
basically important genres as byliny by Ukhov, fairy tales by Pomerantseva, and historical 
songs by Sokolova. 

The discussion of each genre follows more or less this order: definition, collection and 
study, historical development, classification, analysis, narrators, poetics, and stylistics. The 
sections on the collection and study of the individual genres are usually matter-of-fact, but 
the descriptions of historical development are vague and are saturated with ideological 
ballast. The customary classification of some genres is subjected to criticism, and new 
classifications are proposed. Thus, Chicherov divides the rites connected with the calendar 
into (a) the rites directed toward the preparation and increase of the crop, and (b) those 
accompanying the harvest (p. 151). This classification, although ingenious, does not ex- 
clude the arrangement of the ritual poetry according to the seasons, against which Chiche- 
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rov’s classification is actually directed. Less well motivated is the classification of the byliny 
on the basis of their thematics (heroic, every-day, and social-life subjects, etc.), proposed by 
Ukhov (p. 271), because some of the byliny could be placed in more than one of these 
thematic categories. The customary classification on historical principles (Kievan, Nov- 
gorodian, etc.) still proves to be best. The role of the narrators, strongly emphasized by 
Russian folklorists since the 1860’s, gets in RPPC a little less attention than in Sokolov. 
The treatment of the structure of the genres has, however, been neglected in the work 
under discussion. This is not to be wondered at, since a constant war has been waged 
against formalism in the Soviet Union from the beginning of the 1930's, Thus the RPPC 
has completely omitted the discussion of the structure of fairy tales and dyliny, despite the 
presence of excellent studies on both of them (by Propp, Nikiforov, Skaftymov). Also the 
poetics and stylistics of the genres have received insufficient attention—on the average two 
to three times less space than in Sokolov, The complaint of Ukhov that the artistic pecu- 
liarities of the byliny are “almost entirely not worked out” is greatly exaggerated (see, e.g., 
the corresponding bibliography in Sokolov, Russian Folklore, pp. 338-9). 

The final part of the work discusses Soviet folklore in various periods—during the 
Revolution and civil war, in the years of reconstruction, and during the second World 
War. This part is strongly propagandistic and has not much interest for folklorists. 

The whole of RPPC is written in a strong Communistic spirit. The class struggle be- 
tween the “working people” and the “bourgeois classes” (boyars, princes) has constantly 
been emphasized. Often Soviet chauvinism asserts itself, The ideas of the so-called pro- 
gressives (Belinsky, Chernyshevsky, Dobrolyubov, etc.), even if they have only some in- 
direct bearing on folklore, are followed in great detail and their significance is usually exag- 
gerated. For instance, Dobrolyubov’s book review on Afanasev’s fairy tales is termed “a 
new stage not only in the study of fairy tales, but also in the whole Russian folklore” (p. 
239). Maxim Gorky is hailed as the greatest authority on Russian folklore. His name. oc- 
curs in the work hundreds of times, and some of his articles and personal letters have been 
cited extensively. To give an example, the chapter on the magical tales (less than six pages) 
contains four lengthy citations of Gorky, At the same time, the main investigator of these 
tales, Propp, is not mentioned at all. 

The thing one misses most in RPPC is a bibliography. Some bibliographical references 
are given in footnotes, but only in the case of direct quotations. One familiar with Rus- 
sian folklore is amazed to see how much the authors of individual articles owe to Sokolov 
and to uncited special studies. Sometimes, however, the results of several important Rus- 
sian studies have been completely ignored (see above). Ignored is, as is usual in the Soviet 
Union, all Western scholarship, including such excellent studies as the articles of Mazon 
on the “older heroes” (Revue des Etudes Slave, XI and XII), Jakobson’s and Szeftel’s 
The Vseslav Epos (MAFLS, XLII), and Stief’s Studies in Russian Historical Song (Copen- 
hagen, 1953). 

There are a few details in which the opinions of the authors of the RPPC differ from 
Sokolov and other former scholars. The term dylina is, on the basis of a study by Ukhov, 
considered to have been popular and generally used in Russia (p. 257). The dylina of 
Mikula Selyaninovich is, in spite of several opinions to the contrary, included in the Kievan 
period (p. 262). There is a tendency to shift the beginning of historical songs back to the 
period of Mongolian domination and to consider the song about Shchelkan Dudentyevich 
as having arisen in the fourteenth century (pp. 298-299), not in the sixteenth century as 
commonly thought. Open to objections is the endeavour to see in historical songs a true 
presentation of the historical facts (pp. 295, 299). Objectionable also are some statements 
on rhymes. The assertion that the dyliny have no rhyme (p. 286) is antiquated since the 
publication of Zhirmunsky’s study in 1923. Also incorrect is the statement that the rhyme 
of the so-called folk rhymes (chastushk:) “is always clear, sonorous, and correct” (p. 380). 
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The statement that the verses of byliny have 7-16 words (p. 286) is probably a misprint 
(for syllables). 

In brief, the RPPC gives the impression of being a partly revised and shortened edition 
of Sokolov, with strong portions of Marxist ideology added. It is a typical example of the 
way Soviet scholarship all too often tends to replace the goal of advancing knowledge with 
that of attempting, at whatever cost, to interpret the facts in a Marxist way. 

Indiana University 


Fexrx J. Ornas 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Russkoe narodnoe muzykal'noe tvorchestvo [Russian Folk Music]. Vol. I. By Tatiana 
Vasil’evna Popova. (Moscow: Muzgiz, 1955. Pp. 240, musical examples, bibliography.) 
This is the first volume of a planned series of three. It contains some theoretical remarks 

on folk poetry and folk music in general and Russian folklore in particular, followed by 

sections on what are considered the oldest types of songs, including calendar songs of the 
agricultural cycle, laments, wedding songs, heroic and spiritual songs, and a final section 
on stylistic features of the old songs. The remaining two volumes are planned to cover the 
later types of folk music up to the Revolution, including some coverage of the Ukraine 
and Belorussia, The series is intended as a textbook for conservatories and music schools. 

The author is not a folk music specialist but a prolific writer of popular works on 
music. Unfortunately for her, the state of research on types of Russian folk music and 
regional characteristics is not ready for a synthetic work of this sort. As a result, although 
she has produced a well-organized book, with good background surveys of the folklore 
genres (the research here is well developed), the treatment of the music is weak. The 
numerous musical examples are interesting, but can scarcely be established as typical, and 
their analysis proves little. The treatment of the heroic songs is relatively good (advanced 
research has been done) but a regional example called typical by Grigoriev and Gippius 
is omitted, while there is a long analysis of a metric melody, which is an atypical form. 

There are also mistakes in transcriptions of musical examples and in bibliographical refer- 

ences. We are still waiting for a solid modern work in this field from Russia. 

Washington, D. C. 


BarBARA LATTIMER KRADER 


UKRAINIAN-CANADIAN FOLKLORE 


Materialy do ukrains’ko-kanadiis’koi folkl’orystyky i dialektologii. Ukrainian-Canadian 
Folklore and Dialectological Texts. 1. Edited by Jaroslav B. Rudnyc’kyj. (Winnepeg: 
National Publishers, Ltd. Ukrainian Free Academy of Sciences: Ukrainca Occidentalia, 
Vol. III (1), 1956. Pp. xvi + 280. Introduction, index.) 


This volume of folklore in the Ukrainian language, collected in the 1950’s from 
Ukrainian pioneers in Canada, contains stories and recollections about localities and place 
names (pp. 1-8), pioneer days (9-26), misunderstandings in the new land (27-32), prov- 
erbs (33-36, 160-161), customs and ritual folklore (37-58), songs about Canada (texts 
without music, 59-74), songs and recollections about the old country (77-105), and mis- 
cellanea (106-192), followed by folklore and reminiscences from Josafat Dziobko, an 
early pioneer (193-272). A glossary of “Canadianisms” (non-Ukrainian words in the 
texts) is also included (pp. xv-xvi). 

Each item is followed by name of informant and date and place of collection, and 
name of collector when other than Rudnyckyj. Informants’ ages and birthplaces are not 
indicated, however, except for Dziobko and one other, which will not facilitate dialecto- 
logical study, although dialectal features are retained in the texts. 
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There is much interesting material here. The reminiscences and jokes about the early 
days (1890’s and later) present a particularly vivid picture of the struggles with the 
language and customs of the New World and some clever handling of intolerant English- 
speakers. One wishes this area of immigrant lore were more readily available in English. 

The present collection contains general lore about pioneer days in Canada. This reader 
would like to see next a collection from a specific Canadian community, showing the folk- 
lore in its context in community life and telling about the informants, or a study of the 
traditions of a group from one locality in the old country. Perhaps the one flaw in this 
fine first volume is the absence of information about the informants (except for Dziobko), 
and one hopes this will be remedied in ensuing volumes. 


Washington, D. C. BarBaRA LATTIMER KRADER 


MYTHOLOGY 


The Mythology of the Ifugaos. By Roy Franklin Barton, Posthumously edited by A. L. 
Kroeber. (Philadelphia: American Folklore Society, 1955. Vol. 46, Memoirs of the 
American Folklore Society. Foreword by A. L. Kroeber, Pp. 244 + x. Preface, bib- 
liography.) 

This posthumously-published work was edited by A. L. Kroeber, who has also pro- 
vided a brief Foreword. Just prior to his untimely death in 1947, Barton served as Licht- 
stern Fellow in Anthropology at the University of Chicago and was able to prepare most 
of the manuscript for publication. The Mythology of the Ifugaos is the last of the three 
major manuscripts on Philippine ethnology prepared by the author; The Religion of the 
Ifugaos appeared in 1946 and The Kalingas was published in 1949. The present collection 
of myths was obtained just prior to World War II and was saved from loss during the 
Japanese invasion through timely transference to this country. The author lived about eight 
years with the Ifugaos and collected all myths in text. The present volume comprises some 
thirty myths. 

In Part 1 of this study Barton analyzes the qualities of Ifugao mythology. Myth is de- 
fined as “a narrative that is believed, at least by the unsophisticated, and which enters into 
and bolsters the framework of the culture and the concept of the world” (p. 4). Unlike 
folktales, myths are taken seriously and are never related for entertainment only. Where 
myths have folktale versions, the latter may be recited for diversion. 

“The Ifugao myth,” we are told “is fundamentally sympathetic magic” (p. 7). The 
language of the myth is in the present tense and tells of hero-ancestors or gods who in 
the past were confronted with problems similar to those which worry the Ifugaos in the 
present. The motivating idea appears to be that by setting up “parallels of magic” the 
recitation of the myth may have a similar effect in the present situation. Many myths are 
followed by a “tulud,” a repetitive, subordinate form of the myth, the purpose of which 
is to confer the benefits which the myth relates upon the individuals for whom the rite is 
performed here and now. There is supposed to be a mana or magic power in the recita- 
tion of the myth itself. It appears from Barton’s account that “the Ifugaos use myths as 
magic to a greater extent than has been reported for perhaps any other people” (p. 10). 
The author finds himself in basic agreement with the thesis of Marr and Lévy-Bruhl con- 
cerning the primordial nature of verbal magic. Of special significance is the fact that the 
Ifugaos utilize “magic-charged” figures of speech symbolically—a fact which accounts for 
their preoccupation with, and precise repetition of, otherwise tiresome details, The flourish- 
ing clump of giant bamboo stands as a symbol of the impregnable unity of the kinship 
group; the banyan tree is a symbol for dominance over enemies. 

According to Barton, Ifugao myth motifs belong to two groups, namely, general or 
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widely spread, and recent or locally developed ones. The latter group is subdivided into 
traditional, invented, and contest types. Many of the recent myths were apparently espe- 
cially invented to support rituals. 

Ifugao myths may also be classified by ritual use and have special titles. Among those 
included in this work, the myths of “The Virgin Birth” and “The Self-Beheaded” are used 
in war and sorcery rites; the myth of “Kinship Assemblage” is used to cure childlessness; 
that of “The Negritos” is said to cure stitches in the side; “Turned to Stone” cures dysen- 
tery; “Origin of Rice” promotes rice cultivation and general welfare; “The Self-Caught” 
provides granary charms; “Halupe Deities Collect Debt” serves to collect debts; “Feud Be- 
tween Brothers” promotes peace and prestige feasts; “The Iron-Eater” provides charms 
against enemies and creditors; “Difficult Birth” assists in birth rites; and “Dead Man’s 
Tulud” serves to dispatch a soul to the Region of Souls during funeral rites. The Ifugaos 
actually have a series of rites called “funeral-while-living” in which the subject, usually an 
old man, hastens his departure from this world through the recitation of the proper myth 
over him. Barton himself was the subject of “Dead Man’s Tulud” and shocked his native 
informant by remaining alive after this impressive ritual of ghost-laying. 

Barton informs us that it was absolutely necessary for him to provide liquor of some 
sort for his informants because rice wine was customarily used as an accompaniment of in- 
vocations and myth recitals in their own rites. Gin, however, served as a suitable substitute 
when rice wine was not available. In the actual rituals from one to fifteen “priests” or 
shamans may officiate. Since there are at least 1,500 deities known by name, the shamans 
have the task of invoking the proper deities for a particular occasion. The myths are al- 
lotted among the shaman-priests, and each recites his own myth simultaneously with the 
rest. The priests especially enjoy chanting the myths, which vary in length according to 
the size of the typical audience. The number of myths used in sickness rituals is especially 
large in order to make doubly sure of getting the right prescription, 

By providing the native text for some of the myths, and by his poetic translation of the 
myth of “The Virgin Birth,” Barton has enabled the reader to appreciate to some extent 
the literary qualities of Ifugao myth. Repetition is said to be the fundamental structure in 
their myth, music, and dance. For the reader, the chief literary defect is the inclusion of 
an enormous number of tiresome details and repetitions. The descriptions of rituals in the 
myths have obvious ethnographic value. 

Taken as a whole, The Mythology of the Ifugaos is a work of first-rate importance 
which presents myth in its functional, cultural setting. I know of no comparable study 
which presents so clearly and fully the close interrelation of myth and religious-magical 
ritual in the context of a living native culture. 


Indiana University Davin Bipney 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Myth and Ritual in Christianity. By Alan W. Watts, (London & New York: Thames and 
Hudson, 1954. Pp. ix + 262. 23 illustrations, glossary, index. $4.75.) 


The contents of Myth and Ritual in Christianity belie the promise of its title. The 
book is not, as one would expect from the subject announced, a study of Christianity in 
the light of the development of the myth and ritual pattern of the ancient Near East; on 
the contrary, Watts quite explicitly and repeatedly rejects the approach to Christianity 
on the basis of comparative mythology and religion. Instead, Myth and Ritual in Chris- 
tianity is written from the point of view of a Christian mystic who has been strongly in- 
fluenced by certain aspects of Oriental thought. What Watts has done in effect is to restate 
a number of the major Christian beliefs and practices so as to make them conform to 
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what he calls the philosophia perennis; similarly, he has deliberately redefined myth as 
simply another form of expression of the same philosophy. I do not dispute Watts’s right 
to his religious convictions, but his approach to myth and ritual is so specialized—a less 
charitable word would be eccentric—that in all fairness to students of folklore and of re- 
ligion who might be attracted to his book by virtue of its title, he ought to have given 
his study a name in the strictest keeping with his particular religious bias. Myth and Ritual 
in Christianity is a theological work pure and simple (though neither simple nor pure 
from the point of view of orthodox Christianity) and should be treated in that light; as 
such, however, it lies outside the province of the JAF. 

Since Watts does make considerable use of myth, and since his definition of the word 
has already been quoted in this Journal with some approval, there is enough justification 
for taking a close look at his observations on myth. He defines myth as “. . . a complex 
of stories—some no doubt fact, and some fantasy—which, for various reasons, human be- 
ings regard as demonstrations of the inner meaning of the universe and of human life.” 
At the same time, he equates myth with the philosophia perennis, which I take to be a 
kind of ur-faith and practice which underlie all religions and from which they have de- 
scended and developed into the forms as we now know them. I gather from him that the 
separation of conventional religion from the philosophia perennis has produced the loss of 
faith symptomatic of our times and that only their reintegration can restore traditional re- 
ligion to life and effectiveness. “We are compelled,” Watts tells us, “to have faith in 
something which is at once ourselves, in the most basic sense, and not ourselves, in the 
sense of the ego”; but, as self cannot be defined, this faith can have no tangible content 
and can only be expressed verbally “. . . as a mot trying to control and to grasp, as a 
‘letting-go’ and not as a ‘holding-to’.” Since he has already ordained that myth is the ex- 
pression of a philosophy, and since his purpose is to advocate the philosophia perennis, it 
follows that myth is for him merely the mouthpiece, so to speak, of his faith. 

Demonstrably, then, Watts is using myth not in any objective sense but as a means of 
religious propaganda. He is, of course, not the first to say myth when he means religion, 
but since he does mean religion, he ought to have the courage to use the right word, 
though I very much doubt that anyone is going to be converted to the philosophia perennis 
because it is called myth. Watts’s error is the repeated one of using myth as allegory, as a 
synonym for a set of beliefs which has been arrived at and has relevance outside of myth, 
by processes of thought and for reasons which are alien to it, but which are deliberately 
forced back into myth to take advantage of whatever cachet the use of the term may 
confer. Myth, Watts tells us, “. . . is only ‘revelation’ so long as it is a message 
from heaven—that is, from the timeless and non-historical world—expressing not what 
was true once, but what is true always.” But, since what is true always is, according to 
Watts, the philosophia perennis, then myth must be the same as the philosophia perennis; 
therefore it must be accepted because it is myth. This is an involved circular argument 
but it illustrates to what lengths the author is obliged to go to drape the authority of myth 
on his convictions. But surely this has not been necessary; if the philosophia perennis is 
worthy of adherence, it will be believed on its own merits and not because it has been 
disguised as myth. 

The history of myth and ritual studies is essentially the story of the emancipation of 
myth from the use of myth, and we have in Seznec and Hungerford, among others, more 
than enough examples of the violence done upon myth by those who have employed it to 
give a semblance of power to their convictions. If the recent study of myth on its own 
terms as a distinctive form of expression possessing its own history, logic, and mode of be- 
havior has taught us anything at all, it is that, whatever else myth may be, it is certainly 
not the vehicle for the oracular pronouncement of personal views. I suppose Watts thinks 
that by adapting the philosophia perennis to myth, he is reproducing the process by which 
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Christianity drew upon and reshaped the myth and ritual pattern of the ancient Near East 
to its needs, but surely he must realize that the same conditions of credence do not obtain 
today. 

Watts is either unaware of or uninterested in the exciting new materials concerning 
the role of the myth and ritual pattern of the ancient Near East in the formation of Chris- 
tianity which are almost daily coming to light. I looked in vain for references to recent 
scholarship in the field; it is as though Albright, Childe, Cornford, Frankfort, Gaster, 
Kramer, Patai, and Wensinck, to name only an indispensable few, had never edited a 
single text nor issued a single report.. We are now in the position where the convergence 
of the myths and rituals of the peoples of the fertile crescent and of the Mediterranean 
area on Christianity can be studied in detail and with far-reaching results; the sharp 
theological reaction to the texts of the Dead Sea Scrolls, which I interpret as one more 
step, and a crucial one, in the movement of the myth and ritual pattern toward Chris- 
tianity, is but one example of the explosive effect of the documents which have to be dealt 
with in a myth and ritual approach to Christianity. James’s valuable study, Christian Myth 
and Ritual, was published in 1933, a year which also saw the appearance of the influential 
papers edited by Hooke in the collection called Myth and Ritual, and I had anticipated, 
from Watts’s title, that one of his purposes was to bring James’s work up to date, but he 
has chosen to write a far different book. 

The motives which prompt men to belief are their own concern, but once one under- 
takes to examine those motives historically or as psychological processes, then other criteria 
are demanded for their analysis and evaluation. Two virtually antithetical attitudes toward 
the materials of study are involved, and to confuse them, as Watts has done, is to em- 
barrass his readers and to falsify his cause. 


Michigan State University Hersert WEISINGER 
East Lansing, Michigan 


DICTIONARIES 


A Concise Dictionary of the American Language. By Arthur Waldhorn. (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. 186. Bibliography $4.50.) 


This little dictionary, compiled by a member of the English Department at The City 
College of New York, is just what its name implies—concise. Its conciseness is obtained 
by the omission from the two-page Introduction of any indication of lexicographical 
method, by a relatively short list of American English words, perhaps 2,500 at most 
(many of these are cross-references), and generally brief, even cryptic, word descriptions, 
such as the definition of Model-A, “A Ford car with a standard gearshift (1927).” 

The dictionary includes, according to the author, two kinds of Americanisms, “words, 
phrases, or idioms originating in the United States; and those previously in the English 
language but given new meaning since their adoption in America.” Also to be considered 
as Americanisms are loan words. Of these he says, “The American language imports fewer 
words than does English. Apart from an essential debt to its parent language, English, 
Americanisms borrow to some extent from about a half-dozen other languages.” And he 
mentions words from the Indians, the Dutch, Spanish, French, and Germans. One must 
question, however, the statement that the American language borrows fewer words than 
the English. The evidence simply will not bear out such a statement, unless one compares 
the number of borrowings in American English with the number borrowed during the en- 
tire history of British English. Concerning the “half-dozen” languages, it should be men- 
tioned that American English has borrowed from more than a half-dozen Indian languages 
alone: Narragansett (moose), Cree (woodchuck), Ojibwa (chipmunk), Hooch (hooch), 
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Chinook (cayuse), Choctaw (bayou), Nahuatl (avocado), to mention only a few. In 
addition to the languages mentioned by the author, many others have contributed words, 
among them, Japanese (jujitsu), Italian (baloney), Portuguese (cuspidor), Chinese (to 
flop), Irish (smithereens), African Angolan (gumbo), African Dahoman (voodoo), 
Hawaiian (ukulele), and so on. 

According to the Introduction, the dictionary contains words ranging from Colonial 
times to the present with an indication of the date of earliest usage in America. But one 
wonders what the standard for inclusion and exclusion was. Why should “absquatulate,” 
“ASCAP,” “ecdysiast,” “brown noser,” “drive-in” be included but not “absenteeism,” 
“ACLS,” “stripper,” “boondocks,” “launderaid?” Moreover, what was the source of in- 
formation with respect to both meaning and dates? The author also states that he has 
labelled words “as colloquial, slang, dialectal.” But again one might legitimately ask, “On 
whose authority are words so labelled?” The two preceding questions are not answered 
except, perhaps, by implication and occasionally with respect to individual words, The 
author implies the answer to the question of source of information by appending a two- 
page bibliography listing such references as the Dictionary of American English, the 
Dictionary of Americanisms, Berrey, Colby, Mencken, Partridge, Wentworth, and others. 
If one checks the entries under, say, the letter A with those in, for example, the Dictionary 
of Americanisms, it is clear on the basis of the close paraphrases that the information con- 
cerning such words as “absquatulate,” “absent without leave,” and “ace-high” probably 
came from this source. In some individual cases the author does note a specific source: 
Mencken (for “realtor”) and American Speech (for “everglade”). 

One question that is always likely to be asked concerning a dictionary is, “Does it 
contain any original and new information?” Of the forty-eight entries actually described 
under the letter A, thirty-four of them can easily be found in the readily-available A meri- 
can College Dictionary. Of the fourteen not to be found there, all but “A.D.A.” and “to 
art up” are to be found in the Dictionary of Americanisms, Berrey, or Mencken. If this is 
characteristic of the other sections, one must conclude that even for a layman it would be 
better to spend an extra $1.50 and buy the American College Dictionary. And, since the 
lexicographical method is not at all clear, the Concise Dictionary will certainly have little 
value to scholars. 


Montana State University Merret D. Cusp, Jr. 


Missoula, Montana 


Dictionary of Spanish Literature. By Maxim Newmark. (New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1956. Pp. vii + 352. Preface. $7.50). 


As the author acknowledges in his preface, the scope of this book is limited to represen- 
tative rather than subjective commentary on standard names and topics. Thus the scholar 
who has matured in his trade will find little new here, and the label “dictionary” suggests 
its principal value, that of quick rather than authoritative or extensive critical reference. 
The book is, however, unique. The reviewer knows of no other reference work on the 
market designed to be at the same time a history of Spanish literature, both Latin Ameri- 
can and Peninsular letters, a source of definition of terms in Spanish metrics and linguis- 
tics, and a compendium of biographies of outstanding American and foreign Hispanists. 

The weakest element of the book is its arbitrary listing of prominent Hispanists: some 
who obviously should be here are not; one wonders whether certain others are friends 
of the author, Undoubtedly the best feature of this tome is Newmark’s apparent gift for 
synthesis. The bibliographical items under nearly each heading also are well chosen and 
useful. 
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The folklorist will find the following headings to be of prime interest: Cid, Don Juan, 
folklore, Gaucho literature, Infantes de Lara, Menéndez Pidal (Spain’s leading living folk- 
lorist), refran, refranero, and romance (meaning ballad, not the misleading English cog- 
nate). Particularly applicable to paradoxical Spain is the sage statement under the head- 
ing of folklore (spelled the same but pronounced differently in Spanish) to the effect that 
“research in Spanish folklore generally corresponds to a need for national perspective.” 
Under this same heading are listed the main studies on Spanish folklore. 

Considering the fact that the writer of this type of book necessarily oversimplifies, it is 
indeed an admirable effort judged on the basis of its purpose. Although the print is large 
and clear and the misprints are few, neither the paper nor the binding is of the best, and 
the price of $7.50 seems entirely out of line for the 352 pages of mostly unoriginal copy. 
With this price the publishers appear to eliminate their principal market for the book— 
the graduate student and nascent literator. 


University of Wisconsin Frank SEDWICK 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


DANCE 


The Contra Dance Book. By Rickey Holden, with technical and research assistance by 
Frank Kaltman and Olga Kulbitsky. (Newark, N. J.: American Square Dance Series 
No. 3, 1956. Pp. iv + 126. Preface, bibliography, cross-index, diagrams. Spiral binding, 
$3.50; hard cloth cover, $4.50.) 


In The Contra Dance Book Rickey Holden has industriously assembled over 100 
Contras and Progressive Circles. These close relatives of the square dance have of late been 
revived. Contras, which have flourished in New England, are American folk dances “in 
which the dancers form in ‘sets’ of two parallel lines” and repeat certain figures (p. 1). 
Progressive Circles, specialties of the Southern Highlands, are danced “by small groups 
arranged around the hall in a large circle,” crossing to the next group after each series of 
figures (p. 105). Both are suited to an indefinite number of couples and are democratically 
sociable. 

As the emphasis of the booklet is on practical directions for patterns, the descriptions 
and glossaries and teaching instructions receive detailed attention; the historical outline is 
held to a minimum, and sociological or folkloric comments are avoided. The background 
research appears in the form of literary references after each description, a bibliography, 
and a meticulous cross-index. Diagrams are neat but sparse. A solitary musical illustration 
and a record list are supplemented by loose-leaf lists of the Folkcraft Record Co. With 
its clear layout and in its ring binding, this small volume should become handy for quick 
reference and for help to teachers and callers. 

Contras and progressive circles have appeared in previous collections. Hence this book 
perhaps does not answer any crying need. As the newest, handiest, and most complete col- 
lection of its type, it may nevertheless find a public—if its relatively hig’: price (in view 
of its simple display) is not a deterrent. It would prove a reliable source for schools or folk- 
dance groups interested in these two special forms of group dancing. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan GERTRUDE ProxkoscH KuraTH 
Labanotation. By Ann Hutchinson, assisted by Selma Jeanne Cohen. Illustrated by Doug 


Anderson. Labanotation examples and studies drawn by Marian van Loen. (New 
York: James Laughlin, copyright by the Dance Notation Bureau, 1954. Pp. xii + 274. 
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Preface by George Balanchine. Introduction by Rudolf Laban, Alphabet of Basic Sym- 
bols, index. 483 compound figures, 10 full-page drawings. $3.50.) 


Ann Hutchinson, Director of the New York Dance Notation Bureau, has formulated 
the most up-to-date principles of Labanotation, a system for recording movement. Her 
book crystallizes the collaboration of many minds over many years. The immediate labors 
involved in the publication were happily financed by the Rockefeller Foundation, to its 
credit. Due to the far-reaching significance of this enterprise, the evaluations cannot be 
limited to its printed pages; they must include the system itself and its potentialities. 

The method of dance writing now called Labanotation in this country was evolved 
some thirty years ago by Rudolf Laban, pioneer of the modern creative dance. In 1928 it 
appeared in Germany in a publication under the name of “Kinetographie Laban.” Since 
then it has been used in many manuscripts by Albrecht Knust and other European disci- 
ples of the dance. Now Laban is proving its value in England in the study of movement in 
industry and therapy. Some twenty years ago its was introduced to this country by Ger- 
man dance teachers such as Irma Otto-Betz (who taught the reviewer its fundamentals at 
that time). For fifteen years it has been developed and propagated by Ann Hutchinson and 
her increasing staff and ex-pupils. It has been used in the recording and reconstruction of 
large group dances by ballet and musical comedy companies. Its symbols can be aligned 
into complete scores, with different movement motifs side by side as for instruments; and, 
as an important feature, these can be lined up next to the music, measure for measure, 
beat for beat. 

In the present book Ann Hutchinson and her collaborators fulfill a difficult task in a 
sound and imaginative manner. First she states the physiological and spatial principles and 
their representation in symbols for body parts, directions, and levels, also the disposal of 
these symbols on a multiple staff, in such a way as to indicate timing. She proceeds to 
more complex combinations and variations and to shadings of dynamics and quality, In 
one chapter she outlines suggestions for stage charts. In Part IT she adds technical subtleties 
for advanced students, such as floor work, rotation, effort. Each point she analyzes with 
simplicity, wit, and amiability, adding definitions and special counsel where needed. In 
thousands of illustrations, variously amusing and meticulous, her artists have acquitted 
themselves brilliantly. In the layout of text and illustrations the artists and publishers have 
accomplished a masterpiece of photo-offset display. 

Within the authoritative completion of such a difficult task a critical mind will of 
course detect some flaws. The system itself, though consistent, builds on some premises of 
a puzzling nature, as in the “coloring” of the middle and high level signs, the splitting up 
of the body’s central torso into columns on the periphery. The explanation of some of the 
more elusive concepts does not quite register—thus, the newer concept of levels as de- 
termined by the center of gravity (pp. 162-163, 192). The studies in combined movements 
are not accompanied by any means of checking the execution, either in verbal analysis or 
stick figures. Some of these studies offer rather disorganized choreographies; all of them 
suggest trite musical accompaniments (which are not reproduced). Perhaps for practical 
reasons, the examples lay more stress on ballet and acrobatic techniques than on natural 
progressions and postures. This is, however, the author’s prerogative. She has a full un- 
derstanding of functional movements and all problems of their notation. 

The chief consideration at this point is the potential usefulness and interest to the folk- 
lorist of the system and the book. We need not rehash the arguments in favor of move- 
ment notation, comparable in function to music notation, It is obvious that for compara- 
tive choreology as much as for general use, symbols must ultimately replace clumsy verbal 
circumlocutions. This has been argued by Philippa Pollenz in the American Anthropolog- 
ist, Juana de Laban in the /AF, and the reviewer in Stith Thompson’s Four Symposia on 
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Folklore. As to the applicability of the Laban system, it is evident that it can be used for 
the recording of ethnic dances as well as for postures and mannerisms that mark styles and 
individuals. In fact, it has been employed by notation experts in such work, though little 
has been published. It will function in that capacity in a project by one of the prominent 
Labanotators, Nadia Chilkovsky, and her advanced students. In such ventures it has the 
further advantage of intelligibility by a large number of practicioners. 

However, the very virtues which suit it to the perfect recording of complex dances 
are drawbacks in ethnological field work. Its system of symbols is elaborate. The writing 
requires complete analysis of every movement and consequently the training for such 
analysis. Hence a dancer or kinesiologist can learn its use quite readily, but a non-dancer 
would find it a disheartening if not impossible task. Furthermore, the writing (even for 
a dancer) is often too time consuming for field recording, where every moment may 
count. To date it has been used by expert notators at leisurely sessions with willing dance 
groups. The manner of presentation underscores these skeptical comments. 

On the other hand, the excellencies of the system are amply demonstrated in a way 
that cannot fail to win devotees and encourage thoughts on its adaptation to choreology. 
For instance, finances permitting, it could be used in publications by a staff of notators 
and draftsmen, after field notes have been taken by some means of rapid shorthand such 
as the reviewer’s. Or perhaps the system itself could be simplified, so that certain essentials 
can be easily learned by non-specialists and written down as quickly as a dance takes place. 
Nadia Chilkovsky suggests the possibility of such speed. 

Whatever the ultimate solution, any folklorist or ethnologist with a serious interest in 
dance would profit by careful perusal of the book. He need not be frightened by the com- 
pletely non-representional scores, which are decoratively reminiscent of Indian beadwork 
designs. Any scholar must be impressed by the complexity of human movements and by 
the ingenuity expended on its analysis and notating. He cannot fail to admire the hard 
work and clear thinking by the authors of Labanotation. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan Gertrupe ProkoscH KuraTH 


Text Books in Labanotation. Nadia Chilkovsky. Illustrations and Dance Symbols by 
Nicholas Nahumck: My First Dance Book. (New York: M. Witmark, 1955. Pp. 24. 
$1.75.); Three R’s for Dancing. (New York: M. Witmark, 1955-1956. Books One and 
Two, each pp. 32. $2.); Ten Dances in Lebanotation. (Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Theodore 
Presser, 1955. Pp. 32. $2.50.) 


Nadia Chilkovsky’s Labanotation series has educational objectives. From her many 
years of teaching experience in active dance and in its writing by the Labanotation method, 
she has devised a lucid presentation. In simplicity and emphasis on essentials she surpasses 
Ann Hutchinson and her technical “Labanotation.” 

Though intended for dance students from beginner to expert, her books should in- 
terest folklorists with a choreographic sense for a number of reasons. They present move- 
ment symbols in usable form. The First Dance Book can give even non-dancers the means 
for writing fundamental steps, walking, hopping, in various directions. Books One and 
Two of the Three R’s would require some dance training. They include sound metrical 
and rhythmic analyses and symbols for a number of folk dance steps (Book 1, pp. 8, 9, 
16; Book 2, pp. 5 and 10). They contain a glossary of symbols. The music, by Luigi 
Zaninelli and Shirley Kanes, is fitted to the patterns and rhythms, but is not lined up next 
to the dance symbols. 

The Ten Dances are more advanced. Several of them add a creative flavor to court 
dances, Bourée, Pavane. Unhappily the music is printed on separate pages. This book and 
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forthcoming volumes of the Three R’s would be too technical for most folklorists and even 
folk dancers, 


The drawings by Nahumck enhance clarity and lend zest and humor. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan GERTRUDE ProkoscH KuraATH 


FOLKLORE IN AUSTRALIA 


The Story of Waltzing Matilda. By Sydney May. (Brisbane: W. R. Smith & Paterson Pty. 
Ltd. 2nd ed., 1955. Pp. 158, 71 photographs, two maps. 21s Australian.) 

“Come a-Waltzing Matilda.” Australian Folk-Lore and Forgotten Tales. By Bill Beatty. 
(Sydney: Sidney Ure Smith [1955]. Pp. 127. 13s 6d Australian.) 

Six Authentic Songs from the Kelly Country. Collected and edited by John Meredith, il- 
lustrations by Gil Small. (Sydney: The Bush Music Club, 1955. Unpaginated. Mimeo- 
graphed, 2s 6d Australian.) 


Excepting, of course, the irrational belief that he lives in a warm climate, the average 
Australian knows only two things in his folklore—“Waltzing Matilda” and Ned Kelly. 
That the one is probably not a genuine folksong and the other not a genuine folk hero 
seems irrelevant in view of the enormous popularity of both. “Waltzing Matilda” is as 
well known to Australians as “The Star Spangled Banner” is to Americans (knowledge 
in both cases being limited to the first stanza), and every male Australian surnamed 
Paterson is inevitably nicknamed “Banjo” after its composer, just as every male Aussie 
named Kelly is nicknamed Ned, regardless of his probity in financial affairs. It is this 
great popularity that keeps “Waltzing Matilda” from acceptance as a folksong, for, though 
there were at the turn of the century several variants of the song, commonality and copy- 
right have congealed it into one invariable text and tune. 

Both May and Beatty subscribe to the story that the song was written in 1896 by the 
Australian lawyer, war correspondent, journalist, and bush poet Andrew Barton Paterson 
(nicknamed “Banjo,” not for the instrument, which is rare in Australia, but for a race- 
horse he was fond of as a boy). Paterson then was visiting his fiancée, Sarah Riley, in the 
dead heart of the Queensland bush. On one of his visits to a neighboring station (ranch) 
Paterson heard the story of a swagman (hobo) drowned in a billabong (flooded river 
effluent) while attempting to escape the squatter (station owner) and the police for 
stuffing a jumbuck (sheep) into his tucker chute (food bag). Banjo wrote the words on 
the spot, and Christine McPherson, sister of his host, suggested that they would fit a tune 
she had heard a brass band play at the Warrnambool (Victoria) Race Meeting two years 
previously. Though May documents this story far past the point of boredom, it is not 
fully convincing. First of all, the tune obviously came before the words, for it is founded 
on “The Bold Fusilier,” sung in Kent during the Marlborough wars: “Who'll be a soger, 
who'll be a soger, who'll be a soger for Marlbro’ with me?”/And he cried as he tramped 
through the dear streets of Rochester, / “Who'll be a soger for Marlbro’ with me?” More- 
over, the song is nothing like Paterson’s other work. It was included in a haphazard col 
lection which he sold to the Sydney publishers, Angus & Robertson, as “Bush Ballads” 
for five guineas in 1903. Paterson, like the other great bush poet, Henry Lawson, was not 
overscrupulous about polishing up earlier material and submitting it as his own work; 
and indeed, this particular “lot of old junk,” as Banjo called it, included at least one other 
song that had previously been copyrighted by another poet. Finally, Australian folksong 
collectors have found several old timers who maintain that the song was known in shearing 
sheds in the 8o’s. 

May’s The Story of Waltzing Matilda is like the book about penguins that the little 
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boy suffered through—it tells the reader more about the subject than he wants to know 
and is more digressive than Tristram Shandy. May evidently shoveled in all the notes he 
accumulated during his forty years’ obsession with the song—unedited, unorganized, and 
unpolished. And yet, though the book is crammed with irrelevant information about such 
things as the number of sheep on a station 100 miles from the McPherson run, and who 
attended a banquet in Winton in 1907, the present copyright owners refused to allow him 
to reprint the words of “Waltzing Matilda.” 

One could forgive May his lapses in theory—such as his argument that the numerals 
in the line, “Down came the troopers, one, two, three,” refer to the identification number 
on one policeman’s neckband—and even his irrelevancies, but one cannot forgive the way 
he writes the book, e.g., “He explained to Paterson that swagmen caught jumbucks either 
with their dog or ran them down if they were on horseback” (p. 35). 

Beatty’s book is incomparably better, but except for four of its 127 pages, it is not 
about “Waltzing Matilda.” “Come a-Waltzing Matilda” is rather a pot-pourri of Austra- 
lian folklore, from bunyips to bush ballads, touching along the way tales about ghosts, 
treasure trove, sportsmen, bushrangers, and other famous and infamous bush characters. 

As “Waltzing Matilda” is the national song of Australia, so Ned Kelly, purged of his 
real life impurities, is its national hero. Scarcely a week passes without his armor-clad 
figure appearing in a newspaper editorial cartoon in invidious comparison to some suspect 
politician; baseball umpires are taunted with “At least Ned used a gun”; and “Game as 
Ned Kelly” is the great Australian simile. In the realm of folklore the exploits of the 
Kelly gang are chronicled in dozens of ballads, tales, and recitations—all sympathetic to 
Kelly, for Ned has been for seventy-five years the symbol of what Australians like to think 
they are: bold, rebellious in the face of oppression, ruggedly individualistic, yet dedicated 
to fraternity and equality. The fact that Australians are really among the most docile, 
patient, and long-suffering people on the face of the earth explains the idealization of 
Kelly as a wish-symbol. In his own time Kelly was supported by the mass of the people 
because, like the mythical bushranger, The Wild Colonial Boy, whose ballad Ned liked 
to sing, “he robbed the wealthy squatters, their stock he did destroy”—and to the pro- 
letariat of the 70’s and 80's these land-grabbers were a bigger menace than the small-time 
bushrangers. Indeed, in the last years of the century songs in praise of Kelly were termed 
“treason songs,” and singing them was forbidden by the police. 

It is a pity that the historical Kelly was not worthy of his apotheosis—but then, neither 
were our outlaws, several of whom he resembles. He was the son of a transported felon 
and, as such, grew up in an unhappy environment—with “duffers and thieves,” as one 
song says, “and he learned all the bad things they did.” Almost as precocious in crime as 
our own juvenile delinquent, Billy the Kid, Kelly at sixteen was associated with the 
notorious Jack Power (who, incidentally, has his own ballad cycle), and before he reached 
manhood had served several terms for cattle- and horse-stealing. At twenty-four his killing 
began—he shot a policeman in 1878; and within the year three more “traps” fell to the 
guns of Ned and his gang, which included his younger brother, Dan. For two years the 
Kelly gang roamed invincible through Victoria and southern New South Wales. Among 
their famous exploits was the robbing of the Euroa bank and then, immediately after- 
ward, the capture of the entire town of Jerilderie, 100 miles away. 

The end of the Kellys was even more dramatic than that of our own Dalton boys. 
They had cut the railroad tracks leading into the town of Glenrowan and then took over 
the hotel. But a heroic schoolteacher flagged the train full of troopers with a red shaw! 
held before a lantern, and soon the hotel was surrounded and fired. The shooting began 
and, one by one, Kelly’s men fell. Then suddenly Ned bounded from the flaming build- 
ing—in armor! Unhappily for legend, a quick-thinking trooper fired at Ned’s legs, and he 
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was taken, to be quickly tried and executed. Even in death his drama lived on; like Joe 
Hill, Ned went to his execution defiantly: “I'll never die,” said he. 

The seventy-fifth anniversary of the death of Ned Kelly should have brought forth a 
more important collection of ballads and folklore than this slim volume, Songs from the 
Kelly Country. Still, one must consider that folklore in Australia receives no support from 
academic authorities, and the collector and editor of this little book, perhaps Australia’s 
most active and productive collector of folksong, is a manual worker who must edit his 
songs in his spare time and publish them himself, with the help of a few kindred souls. 
In view of the difficulties he faced, Meredith’s work is praiseworthy. Like Dr. Johnson’s 
walking dog, the wonder is not that it has been done well, but that it has been done at 
all. We wish it were larger and more handsome, but nevertheless, Songs from the Kelly 
Country goes far to prove that Ned was right—that he has never died. 


Sydney University Joun GrEENWAY 


Sydney, Australia 
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Write to William S. Godfrey, Jr., Executive Secretary, American 
Anthropological Association, Logan Museum, Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wisconsin, U.S. A. Enclose check for $8.50 to begin mem- 
bership at once. 
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AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
FALL REGIONAL MEETING 
Lh egional meeting of the Society will be | 1 in conjunction the 
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